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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY: 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. . 


US INTELLIGENCE -~. 


= National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OMETHING. over a year ago the Medical School of 
Harvard University had an endowment in property 
real and personal of about $2,000,000. Some of its 
officers and friends, believing in the expansion of 
its resources, acted upon what President Eliot has 

called the “expectation of giving in America.” As if they 
had all the money they wanted, they made plans for an in- 
stitution with extensive grounds, handsome and commodious 
buildings, and an endowment sufficient for all the needs of a 
well-equipped school of scientific research and medical in- 
struction. The first step was to secure twenty acres of land 
in one of the open parts of Boston, to be held until the 
givers appeared. At the last Commencement of Harvard 
University, President Eliot described the plan, and with dra- 
matic effect announced the first step toward its realization in 
the gift of $1,000,000 by Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan. Last 
week the plan came to its fulfilment in the subscription of 
over $750,000, which makes available a conditional subscrip- 
tion of $1,000,000 by Mr: Rockefeller. In one year the en- 
dowment of the institution is expanded from $2,000,000 
to nearly $5,000,000, and “the expectation of giving” has 
been justified. 


rd 


In the extract from the historical sketch of Johns Hopkins 
University, by President Gilman, which we published last 
week, occurred a remarkable passage quoted from a letter 
written by a Presbyterian clergyman who was alarmed at 
the portent of an address by Prof. Huxley which was not 
preceded by prayer, as had generally been the custom of 
all public functions of sectarian religious colleges: “I am 
sorry Gilman began with Huxley, but it is possible yet to 
redeem the’ university from the stain of such a beginning. 
It was bad enough to invite Huxley. It were better to have 
ashed God to be present. It would have been absurd to 
ask them both” It is worth emphasizing because jit is a 
frank’ expression of that old belief concerning God which 
still lingers ‘ii the thoughts of men. The absentee God 
who may be invited into any assembly or excluded from it 
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was the centre of the old theology. Conversing many years 
ago with a Scotch Presbyterian who was insisting that there 
was no way to the Father excepting through Jesus, the medi- 
ator, we said, “You would not tell a child that he must have 
some one introduce him every time he spoke to his father.” 
“Oh, but,” he cried triumphantly, ‘‘ suppose his father were 
dead?”’ What a long way we have travelled, and in how 
short a time, from the old conception of the absentee God 
to the present thought of a God living, loving, and present 
with all things that share his power and his life !' 


i 


J 


SEcRETARY Lone retires from public life at Washington 
with the good will of a great majority of the American peo- 
ple. He will return to his home in Massachusetts, and to 
the best of his friends, the old friends of his early days in 
New England. For business he can have, no doubt, such 
as he wants and all that he wants. He was once president 
of the American Unitarian Association. He will find that 
office filled, but undoubtedly he can be elected to a place 
upon its board, and most certainly will be in demand as a 
speaker at our Unitarian clubs and festivals. Like his pred- 
ecessor, Gov. Andrew, he has served as president of our 
National Conference, where his name appears in the line of 
illustrious men who will be remembered when the majority 
of Mr. Long’s predecessors in the navy department shall 
have been forgotten. 

& 


PRESIDENT RusH RueExs of Rochester University being 
unable to deliver a lecture on the Bible in a series which he is 
giving in a Presbyterian church of the city of Rochester, Dr. 
Taylor, the pastor, took his place, and said in his opening 
remarks that he had learned that Dr. Rhees’s lectures had 
considerably “jarred the faith and hurt the Christian feel- 
ings of some members” of the church. He added that this 
was no more than he had expected ; for, while Dr. Rhees had 
assumed no unique position, and had simply stated the views 
concerning the Bible which are supported by the bulk of 
Christian scholarship, most of the people had not yet been 
brought to this point of view, and, “ when they hear these 
results of scholarship, they naturally feel that the very foun- 
dations of their faith have been shaken.” He then went on 
to say that the Bible was infallible neither in language, in 
matters of history, nor of morals. He still believes, how- 
ever, that the Bible is the voice of God, that “it reveals his 
being, his righteousness, and his love in such a manner as 
to satisfy both the human reason and the human heart.” 
This is only one of the innumerable straws which show 
which way the wind is blowing through Baptist divinity 
schools and Presbyterian churches. It is the breath of the 
spirit, and it is not to be disregarded. © 


a 


Dr. JosHuaA Younc was settled in Groton, Mass., in 
1875. He has now reached the age of seventy-nine years, 
and, were it not for a defect of hearing, would seem to be 
still in full vigor, and capable of performing all the duties of 
his office. But, after fifty-four years in the ministry, he has 
earned the right to retire. There are about a dozen of our 
ministers still in active service who have remained in the 
parishes where they now are for the same length of time,— 
over a quarter of a century. A few more are pastors emeri- 
tus. In the frequent changes which take place, it is impos- 
sible for us to print the correspondence which goes on be- 
tween parishes and ministers, and the resolutions which are 
passed with sincere good will, regretting the severing of the 
pastoral relations. But, because this precedent will not be 
embarrassing to us, we print on another page Dr. Young’s 
affectionate epistle to his people in which he resigns his 
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office. Itsuggests the good old-fashioned ministration which 
always has been needed, and always will be. 

we 


Mr. H. H. Faxon prints some figures to show what has 
happened in Quincy, Mass., with no saloon, in twenty years. 
In that time the population has more than doubled, the valu- 


ation has increased nearly threefold, the deposits in the sav- 


ings-banks nearly fivefold, and new houses more than five- 
fold. These things were to be expected in a prosperous city 
so near Boston ; but what was not to be expected in the or- 
dinary course of things was that, while the population in- 
creased 120 per cent., the amount expended for the poor 
department should decrease 12 per cent. Five cities in 
Massachusetts with a smaller population paid much larger 
sums for the support of the poor. 


Needs Primary and Secondary. 


Needs, wants, and wishes relate to that which we have not, © 


but which we ought to have or which we desire. A need is 
nothing; and yet it is a positive element of human expe- 
rience. A thing needed is something lacking, but necessary. 
We may be unconscious of the lack, and die, or live at a 
dying rate because of our ignorance. A want is a need ap- 
preciated and understood. We know what is lacking, and 
we desire to have it. Our wishes may have no relation to 
our needs, for we may desire things necessary or things un- 
necessary and injurious, 

Now it is the part of wisdom for any one who is to live in 
this strenuous generation, and to take any comfort in living, 
to study his needs, his wants, and his wishes, and find out 
what are essential to life, what are essential to happiness, 
and what pertain to the end for which he is living. It isa 
matter of economy to work hardest for that which will give 
the greatest reward for our labor. When the man of shifty 
ways said to Cromwell in defence of his conduct, ‘‘ But you 
know I must live,” the quiet reply was, ‘‘ I see no necessity 
for it.” That is the issue that meets every person at the 
outset of life. Every honorable young man or high-minded 
maiden has a protective instinct which makes death prefer- 
able to dishonor. The process of degeneration is already 
far advanced in young men and women when they are even 
tempted to choose between shameful conduct and a liveli- 
hood. But, when it is settled that life is worth having only 
when honorable terms are offered, there are many degrees of 
choice. 

Taking all needs, wants, and wishes together, one must 
always ask: What for? To what end? To be what or get 
what or do what are things necessary? What do I need, 
to live in full physical strength and in health? What dol 
need, to get the most enjoyment? What luxuries are neces- 
sary to permanent enjoyment? What will best fit me for the 
highest ends of action? If one is to lay out his life with 
precision and make all his plans with careful attention to 
economy, so that no effort shall be wasted, he may easily dis- 
cover that the primary needs are few and simple. Even the 
millionaire may find his happiest hours in a hunter’s camp 
where the expenses do not exceed a dollara day. John 
Ruskin declared that a pound a day was sufficient for the 
ordinary needs of an English gentleman. Many of the hap- 
piest families in America are living on that, and even less 
than that. That which gives the greatest amount of physical 
happiness and moral satisfaction is a course of living which 
keeps one in good health, with working powers active and 
well trained, and something to work for which is more im- 
portant than anything which comes by way of personal re- 
ward. 


When it comes to the essential things, there is less in- 
equality than we imagine between the poor man and the mil-: 
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lionaire. Mr. Carnegie is a poor sort of a man if he does 
not get more enjoyment out of giving money away than he 
did in making it. The man who is asking seriously if life 
is worth living is at the fool’s end of the bargain. The wise 
man wishes to know whether the life he is living is worth 
the time spent upon it and worthy of the world that sup- 
ports him. Is the world any better for his being in it?- Has 
he anything to do that is worth doing? The deepest disap- 
pointment which comes to human beings, and the most utter 
dejection, come with the belief that nobody else would lose 
anything if he ceased to live. 

So far as personal rewards are concerned, no comfort, no 
luxury, and no wealth can compare with the good opinion 
and the good will of one’s fellows, ripening in those who are 
nearest into personal friendship and affection. The poor 
man honored and loved by his fellows has all the gains 
which are most important to the rich man; and he upon 
whom wealth and external honors have been heaped by the 
accidents of fortune, but who knows he lacks the respect and 
love of his fellow-men, has failed in that which is most es- 
sential, and, when the time of reflection comes, he knows that 
he has failed. 

With all the tendencies which are marked and deplored 
toward vain display of wealth and the exclusive enjoyment 
of luxury, there is going on another movement which will de- 
clare itself in good time,— a movement which will give intel- 
lectual and moral worth proper place and recognition. This 
will be in large part due in America to the rapidly increasing 
number of young men and women who are graduated from 
our colleges and universities, with fine powers and cultivated 
minds, but with little opportunity or expectation of becoming 
money-getters. In any town where a college or university is 
the dominant institution we may gain hints of an organization 
of society in which wealth will have only due respect as a 
sign of ability, and will be able to purchase no consideration 
that is not deserved by the character and conduct of those 
who possess it. There are scores of men and women in 
America whose names will be remembered for a hundred 
years, of whom it would be absurd to say that any amount 
of gold would add to the respectful consideration which is 
now paid to them by those who have money and the social 
position which it gives. If Mr. Carnegie and Dr. Gilman, 
the new president of the Carnegie Institute, were to change 
places, does any one imagine that Dr. Gilman would gain 
dignity and honor or that Mr. Carnegie would lose them in 
the exchange? 


The World, the Church, and the School. 


The church must hereafter look at the laboring man’s 
problem from a sociological, and not from a strictly religious, 
certainly not from a theological point of view. One of the 
English magazines pictures the average laborer as “ bred 
and born for the most part in what, thirty years hence, it is 
hoped, will be regarded as congested slums. The child grows 
in the same rut as its parents and grandparents. The street 
is its nursery, a crowded kitchen is its dining-room, and for 
sleeping accommodations it has a share of a bed, in a room 
crowded to excess. Is it a wonder that, reared in an atmos- 
phere of this kind, the coming artisan lacks originality, and 
that stamina and vital forces alike are low?” He gets the 
larger part of his moral training in the streets, and is, at an 
early age, put to a trade for which, in nine cases out of ten, 
he has developed no inclination or aptitude. There is 
nothing in his education to stimulate him to do his best in 
the world, If any ideal has been found in his school-books, 
it is most probably that of a hero or a king. He marries 
early, and rears a family in which his own training is re- 
peated. The capitalist it is traditional for him to look at 
from*an antagonistic point of view, and to look upon what- 
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ever increases economical production as an enemy, to rob 
him of employment. His interests and amusements do not 
tend to widen his scope of observation. At the theatre, 
maudlin sentimental plays give him a false estimate of life. 
If he happens to have an off-day from work, he looks at a 
horse race or a football game, and indulges in petty betting. 
The page of the daily paper which most interests him is the 
sporting one or that which contains police court news. He 
has never had one hour’s education along the line that en- 
nobles labor, and teaches him the legend of William Morris, 
“TfI can.” “ Earnest thought or the just recognition of any 
particular policy are absent factors in his composition as 
a citizen.” The workshop environment is worse, if possible, 
than the home and the school environment have been. Is 
it any wonder that the E/ectrical Review is compelled to tell 
us that the principle of “go easy,” which means work at 
half speed, is rapidly spreading through all the trades 
abroad? ‘The picture is just as good for the United States, 
except that the spirit of hustling is not so easily got out of 
our yards and shops. It is harder work for the “ go easy” 
principle to become Americanized. . 

Conditions being what they are and the consequences 
being as described, what has the church got to do about it? 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the church can any 
longer exist as a go-between for the earth and the future 
world. The primitive conception of religion may have 
greatly emphasized pacification of the powers of an unseen 
life: that emphasis is now lifted. The odor of sanctity 
must be exchanged for honesty of business purpose, cleanli- 
ness of character, and a purpose to let God into this world. 
What men need of the church is not to be prepared to go to 
God, but to receive God here and now. There must be no 
reserved purpose about it. We have nothing, just now, to 
do about the future heavens and hells. We have a great 
deal to do with making this world divinely good. A labor- 
ing man writes: “ My creed has come down, at last, to this, 
Pay your debts.” This is a perfect creed if it means, Pay 
all your debts. It is a forlorn little failure if it means, Pay 
what dollars and dimes you owe. This only begins the 
discharge of obligations. Pay your honest debt to society, 
pay your honest obligation to your family, pay your honest 
dues to the world,— this would constitute a creed to revolu- 
tionize mankind. It would make decent fathers and mothers, 
and establish purity in all social avenues. It would compel 
fathers to set right examples before their children. It would 
abolish all bad social customs, it would beget a better-en- 
dowed race, it would cleanse literature, and put foul genius 
in the same category with other debtors and defaulters. 

What has the school to do with these conditions? It 
should be organized to teach what is needed to make well- 
minded children rather then much-knowing children. Prof. 
Dewey of Chicago’ University says, “I have no doubt that 
we are only beginning to recognize the possibilities of the 
common school as a spiritual centre.” Editor Lang, of the 
School Journal, adds that the general idea of the common 
school is that its sole purpose is to transmit knowledge, 
such as skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic. He insists 
that we must go far beyond this, and hold that the supreme 
duty of a public school is the development of righteousness. 
He insists that the ideal of the school shall be “nothing 
short of social regeneration.” ‘That is what our huge edu- 
cational system should mean,— not to stuff our boys and girls 
with knowledge, but to ennoble them and save them. “ In 
the light of this duty the mission of the school, as the warden 
of civilization, will be more fully comprehended.” 

The new church and the new school will thus become co- 
ordinate and complementary. They will have one purpose, 
with collateral methods to leaven society through all its func- 
tions of labor as well as of thought. They will possibly 
in time converge and coalesce. The church will do more 
teaching, and the school more soul-saving. 
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The First Church of Plymouth. 


The First Church of Plymouth, now Unitarian, is by all 
law, civil and ecclesiastical, the rightful custodian of the rec- 
ords, the traditions, and the property of the church of the 
Pilgrims. But, since the building of the Memorial Church 
at Plymouth, the right of the First Church to represent the 
Pilgrims has been challenged as it never was before. That 
it is the First Church, and always has been, nobody can 
question. But that another church has a moral right to rep- 
resent the Pilgrims is now claimed. 

At a meeting of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, held in Portland, Me., 
Oct. 12-17, 1go01, the following resolution was adopted :— 

“ Whereas our National Council has placed a bronze tab- 
let on St. Peter’s Church in Leyden, Holland, as a fitting 
memorial of John Robinson, the head of the list of pastors 
of the Congregational churches of the United States; and 

“Whereas Our National Council has co-operated with 
our English brethren in the erection of the memorial church 
at Gainesborough, now happily completed, to honor the ser- 
vice of John Robinson; and 

“Whereas the Church of the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, 
Mass., has taken the preliminary steps toward the erection 
of a memorial church edifice in memory of the founders and 
defenders of the churches of our order in the United States, 
with the purpose to complete it and to dedicate it in 1906, 
the three hundredth anniversary of the organization of the 
church in Scrooby, England, with which this church is di- 
rectly connected,— therefore, 

“« Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Council, the place 
and time for the erection of such a memorial are fitting, and 
the Church of the Pilgrimage a proper body to undertake it; 
and this Council cordially indorses and commends this work 
in the interests of all our churches, and to the honor of those 
noble men and women who brought to Plymouth the pre- 
cious heritage which we enjoy of religious and civil freedom, 
and who planted there the church to which we are indebted 
for the cherished principles and polity preserved in the fel- 
lowship of Congregational churches. 

This resolution is so carefully worded that we need not 
take exception to any statement made in it. Orthodox Con- 
gregationalism has a right to be proud of the memory of the 
Pilgrims and of its inheritance from them. It has a right 
to build memorials and dedicate a church to the memory of 
the founders and defenders of the churches of the order of 
Congregational Orthodoxy, but no one has a right to use this 
action of the Council and this resolution to the disparage- 
ment of the First Church of Plymouth, and in denial of its 
claim to be in rightful possession and in the true line of 
descent from the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Congregationalism in New England is of two kinds, Uni- 
tarian and Orthodox; and churches of each kind are equally 
legitimate heirs of the founders of Congregationalism in 
Plymouth Colony. The First Church in Salem represents 
the traditions and history of the Puritans. Its claim is 
practically unchallenged. 

The abstract of the history of the Plymouth churches, to 
be found on page 335, shows in a bird’s-eye view the descent 
of the Third Church in Plymouth (the seventh offshoot of 
the original church), which now claims the place of honor 
as the rightful representative of the history, the traditions, and 
the doctrine of the Pilgrims. Probably the resolution passed 
at Portland was not intended to enforce any such claim, 
and probably could not have been passed, had it been under- 
stood that it was the intention of the framers of the resolu- 
tion to deny the ecclesiastical rights of the First Church of 
Plymouth. We have no desire to excite controversy on this 
subject; but it seems to us only fair to state the case, and 
make the protest in advance of any possible misconcep- 
tion, 
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Dormant Churches. 


-Our Year Book has in its list of churches some 
twenty-two that are called dormant,— twenty-two points of 
confessed faflure, twenty-two places where we have not 
been able to train half a dozen persons up to a recogni- 
tion of the vital importance of our system of transmitting 
Christianity, twenty-two fields where Unitarianism has been 
unable to arouse the sense of personal responsibility or to 
touch character deeply or to provide a law of life. I make 
this sweeping indictment without a careful study of the par- 
ticular churches that are classed as dormant. For some of 
them reasonable excuses could be presented. Some of them 
are but shadows of better days when good work was really 
done, and might better be called dead than dormant. 

But, in the main, we may justly hold that, as there can be 
no defective organ in a perfectly healthy body, so there 


ought not to exist in the body of a thoroughly earnest denom- ~ 


ination a single non-effective church. So long as there is 
one such among us, we need a physician. It is not the case 
that Unitarianism is noteworthy for its dormant churches. 
Let our brethren of other denominations remember their 
own cripples before they pounce upon these words as an 
official confession of a weakness in Unitarianism. We are 
not the only sinners. We simply desire to grow into perfect 
health and more abundant life. There is health in us. Why 
is it not manifest with a steady pulse at these twenty-two 
places as it is elsewhere? 

Great numbers are not essential to the effectiveness of a 
Christian church. Six earnest persons could keep the pulse 
steady. Six men and women who had religion as the incen- 
tive of their lives and accepted the Unitarian method of 
promulgating religion as a sacred trust could so administer 
a Unitarian church as to make of it a heart, affecting for 
health all the arteries and veins of the community’s life. 
Six men and women, with or without a preacher at hand, 
could render this service to their town, and so lift their 
church out of inaction. 


Dormant churches among us would seem to mean that. 


some of us have made the mistake of supposing that it is 
impossible to sustain the work of a church without a resident 
minister. Surely, we who have discarded every priestly 
function from the ministry, and grown beyond the concep- 
tion that any mediator between the soul and its God is 
necessary, will not be so illogical as to imagine that a church 
which is financially unable to employ a minister is thereby 
doomed to slumber ! 

Children can be trained in the faith without the aid of 
a minister. People can meet for conference and prayer 
without an official leader. And Unitarianism can be made 
a joy and a lifting power in any community without the 
dynamic of one oft-heard voice, however great the loss of 
such an incisive help may be. 

We have churches that are abounding in vigor and hope 
which yet possess no more people and no more money than 
do some of these dormant churches. The difference must 
be, in the main, one of individual earnestness in the use of 
religion as an inspirer of good conduct. In a given case 


certain ministers may have been at fault. We have at times 


been cursed with so-called ministers who cared little for 
religion and service, while cating much for themselves; and 
they have succeeded in throwing a few churches into the 
slumber that marks the absence of great convictions and 
the atrophy of the spirit of self-sacrifice. Churches should 
look deep into a man’s soul before they invite him to lead 
them in life’s most important services. But, when all is said 
about the disasters wrought by an unworthy or incompetent 
ministry, there remains the pertinent question, Why need 
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a group of people suffer themselves to be thus side-tracked 
by one man? Are human souls mere rolling-stock pulled 
by an engine? 

A church should be either dead or alive. If it is dead, let 
it be so recorded, and let the torch be set to all its unused 
property, that this living world be spared the humiliating 
spectacle of edifices vainly consecrated to God’s work. 
But, if it is alive, let it get to work and repudiate this 
shameful and self-contradictory term,—‘‘ dormant church.” 
If a given church is dormant because its members have re- 
solved to have its services precisely as they like them best 
or not have any at all, if its people have refused to accept 
the afternoon services of the minister of a neighboring town, 
have refused to assemble for regular worship in unassuming 
lay service, have rebelled against the personal sacrifice of 
systematic Sunday-school work, then the charge of personal 
unfaithfulness in a great cause justly rests upon that church ; 
and the one thing needful there is a revival of religion. 

A silent and inactive church is the root of untold harm to 
Civilization. A man may fail in business without blame. A 
school may be discontinued, and none feel a moral shock. 
The population of a town may dwindle, and yet none draw 
from its empty houses the inference that a nation has fallen 
into decay. But, so long as six people are left in any deca- 
dent town, and those six are Unitarians in faith, they must 
not suffer the bell in their church tower to pass a Sunday by 
in silence, That silence would proclaim that the six have 
made the great refusal. CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, whose name is mentioned with 
wonder upon three continents as a generous and tireless 
friend of educational charities, has added another noble gift 
to his long list of benefactions. At the annual dinner of 
the New York Library Club, of which he was the guest, Mr. 
Carnegie announced last Thursday that he had decided to 
give sums of money to forty different communities for the 
establishment of public libraries. Mr. Carnegie’s gift is 
understood to amount to several millions of dollars; but the 
donor, with characteristic modesty, declines to state the 
exact value of his most recent charities. The new libraries 
will be entirely in rural communities.’ The great iron-master 
is impressed with the increasing opportunities that are being 
offered to the farming centres for intercourse with the great 
world beyond and about them, and decided that one of the 
most effective ways of distributing the chances for content- 
ment and prosperity throughout the country is by placing the 
isolated communities in still closer touch with the world’s 
written thought. 

ad 


TueE United States government, acting through Attorney- 
general Knox, has brought suit in the Circuit Court for the 
District of Minnesota against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, the Great Northern Railway Company, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, and other constituent companies, 
to test the legality of the agreement under which the North- 
ern Securities Company became the holder of the stock of 
the other companies mentioned in the action. Attorney- 
general Knox acted in conformity with the President’s 
request, which was made some time ago, that he test the 
legality of the great merger of railroad interests, which has a 
capital of: $400,000,000 under the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust law of 1890. The Attorney-general in his com- 
plaint takes the ground that the merger of interests was 
effected for the purpose of doing away with the competition 
between the constituent companies, which hitherto have 
operated independently to the profit of the farmers and 
other shippers in lower rates and better accommodations. 
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The Attorney-general demands that the court issue a decree 
declaring the Northern Securities Company an illegal com- 
bination and a conspiracy. 


Js 


THE vexed question of the disposition of the lands that are 
owned by the friars in the Philippines will be approached by 
the papacy in behalf of the friars, and the War Department 
in behalf of the United States, in the near future. Arch- 
bishop Sbarretti, the papal delegate to the Philippines, is now 
in Washington for the purpose of consulting with Secretary 
Root with a view to a solution of the pending problem. He 
is clothed with plenary powers to make whatever disposition 
of the church lands he may see fit to make with the agree- 
ment of the War Department. It has been rumored on 
several occasions that the United States government already 
was negotiating with the friars for the purchase of their 
properties, but it does not appear that such negotiations are 
pending yet. It is expected, however, that the government 
will take an important step toward the elimination of the evil 
of which the Filipinos have complained so bitterly, by pur- 
chasing the lands of the friars and adding them to the 
public domain of the Philippines. 


vt 


Wiui1am H. Moony, who succeeds Hon. John D. Long 
as Secretary of the Navy, probably represents the last 
change but one in the Zersonne/ of President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. The other member of the cabinet who, it is ex- 
pected, will withdraw in the near future, is Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the Department of the Interior. The President, in 
accepting Mr. Long’s resignation, emphasized his high per- 
sonal regard for the official who had conducted the affairs of 
the navy during the critical period of which the outcome was 
a brilliant victory for American naval arms. Mr. Moody is 
a native of Massachusetts, as is Mr. Long. His accession 
to the cabinet is in entire accordance with President Roose- 
velt’s apparent purpose to remunerate the administration for 
the loss of old and experienced men by the acquisition of 
young and vigorous manhood, which shall bring to it all the 
energy and activity of which the President himself is a most 
conspicuous type. At the time of his appointment the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Moody, was a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Be 


Tue British government is acting with great energy in 
South Africa to overcome the partial demoralization of the 
British forces there, that was occasioned by the recent capt- 
ure of Lord Methuen and a detachment of British troops by 
a burgher force under Commandant Delarey. It is proposed 
by the British war-office to send out without the slightest de- 
lay all the troops, both infantry and mounted, that may be 
required by General Lord Kitchener to end the war in the 
shortest possible time. Lord Kitchener, who has employed 
a large part of his energy in the work of reorganizing the 
administrative forces of the newly acquired territories, will 
now take the field in person in an attempt to remedy some of 
the errors and misfortunes of his subordinate officers. Lord 
Rosebery, who is recognized as the chief individual oppo- 


, nent of the British government, is supporting Lord Salisbury’s 


ministry in its contention that the empire must not flinch nor 
rest until peace under the British flag has been completely 
established in South Africa with the certainty of its perma- 
nent continuance. 

» 


A curious indication of the lukewarm loyalty in London 
Borough Councils to King Edward VII. was shown last week, 
when two of the legislative bodies that comprise the city 
government of the British metropolis met to pass appropria- 
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tions for the coming coronation of the king. In Southamp- 
ton two of the councillors made heated comments on the 
proposal that an appropriation be made for the King’s coro- 
nation, and denounced the whole scheme as an attempt at 
“ forcing the people to pay for things they did not believe 
in.” One of their objections to the king as an individual as 
well as the chief magistrate of the nation. was his participa- 
tion in beer-making, gambling, and horse-racing. At Batter- 
sea similar objections were made by members of the Borough 
Council, but in both instances the proposed appropriations 
were passed by substantial majorities. Loyalists in Ireland 
are criticising with some severity Lord Salisbury’s action in 
cancelling the intended visit of the king and queen to Ire- 
land. 


Brevities 


The tenement-house reform is righteous, and must there- 
fore go on until no one is allowed to take pay for sheltering 
any human being unless the shelter offered is decent and 
wholesome. 


In spite of all the objections to the American custom of 
after-dinner speaking, dinners without some intellectual up- 
lift would as Mr. Carnegie says, soon degenerate, and the 
feast would become merely a “‘ feed.” 


Prince Henry stated, on his honor as a gentleman, that he 
had no secret mission of any kind whatever. He was sent 
to America by his imperial brother to express good will, to 
use his eyes and his ears, and to talk as little as possible. 


There are three men whom those who are conservative in 
philosophy and literature find it difficult to place,— Kidd, 
Kipling, and Weismann. They all create a literature of dis- 
sent, which results, however, in the modification of old 
opinions. 


A sheriff in Salem, Mass., who was still active at the age 
of eighty, walked gravely into the office of a lawyer and in- 
quired with dignity, “Is it lawful fora man to marry his 
widow’s sister?”’ The lawyer reached for a law book, and 
then reconsidered his motion. 


It would cost little, comparatively, to increase our fund 
for the pensioning of ministers to such an extent that any 
one who has served our churches with fidelity would be able 
at the age of sixty or sixty-five, if he desired, to retire with 
an allowance sufficient to give him the essentials of physical 
comfort for the rest of his days. 


Now and then it is worth while to remind our readers of 
the pit out of which we were digged by printing samples of 
the doctrines current and taken for granted a hundred years 
ago. Someof our correspondents would have us keep these 
things constantly on exhibition to show the progress we have 
made. But a little forgetting will do no harm. 


Some evolutionists seem to regard the modern tramp or a 
degenerate savage as a type of the primitive man. There is 
no ground for such a belief. We believe the early man to 
have been a savage, indeed, but withal as graceful and at- 
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tractive as the nobler animals with whom he grew up, and , 


whom in the struggle for improvement he outgrew. 


In Japan there is a breed of fowls having tail feathers 
from ten to eighteen feet long. They have been bred for a 
hundred years, and are said to have appeared as the result 
of a yearly reward offered by a prince for the subject who 
would bring him the longest tail feather for his crest. This 
fact illustrates our belief that through breeding and training 
we can have almost anything the people want if they only 
want it enough to make it worth while. 
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According to the Reform Advocate it is more common in 
the West and South to invite Jewish ministers*to address 
Christian audiences than it is in the East. One would 
hardly expect that. There is no reason why Jews and Gen- 
tiles should not appear in each other’s pulpits more fre- 
quently than they ever have. The old notion that the salva- 
tion of the Jew depends upon his conversion is passing 
away so completely that soon intelligent people will deny 
that they ever belonged to a society for the conversion of the 
Jews. 


Letters to che Sditor. 


Pauperism in Buffalo. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

An interesting article in your last issue called “The New 
Purpose ”’ contains these words: “The secretary in charge 
at Buffalo said in 1899, pauperism is practically extinct in 
this city.” I never thought or, to my knowledge, said such a 
thing. Buffalo has a population of four hundred thousand, and 
its share of pauperism will never be extinct until sloth, appetite, 
and ignorance are extinct. The bestial, squalid poverty of 
the past is, however, passing away. The specialty of Buffalo 
is a league of one hundred and two churches, each of which 
has the care of a few blocks in co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society; but the fruit of this plan is in the 
future. SECRETARY Burrato C. O. S. 


A Needed Tract. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I desire to speak a word of praise and call the attention 
of our people to tract number eleven, series nine, of the 
American Unitarian Association, on “ The Religious Train- 
ing of our Young People.” 

This address is by a lawyer of wide experience and deep 
insight, a man who lives in the world and of it, and who 
yet can see above the stream of events to the stars by which 
we must steer our course. 

Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton, Mass., is the president 
of the Worcester Conference of the Unitarian churches; and 
in this pamphlet he has given us a candid and urgent call to 
look to our ways in the religious education of the young. 

If our ministers would place this tract in the hands of 
every parent in their parishes, they would do a good piece 
of mission work. Frank L. PHALEN. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 


Foreign Missions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Register of February 20 appears a report of what is 
called “Our Investigation in Cuba.” It is certainly a 
strange verdict that is given as the result of the “ investiga- 
tion’’; and, if the report is carefully read by our brethren 
of other denominations, the logical sequence will be the 
strengthening of their present opinions as to one of the 
supposed weaknesses of Unitarianism. Especially if that 
Baptist, whose estimate of Unitarianism was printed in the 
Register of February 6, has read this report, he doubtless 
finds himself repeating his previous assertions that Unita- 
rianism is “deficient in missionary spirit,” that, “if Unita- 
rians have a message, such as they claim, for humanity,— 
a message simpler, truer, brighter, better, than has gladdened 
human] heart before,—they are culpably negligent in not 
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making haste to proclaim it.’ He will be led to this re- 
assertion by that portion of the report which states that ‘‘ the 
indications are not very favorable as to the desirability 
of undertaking to found Unitarian churches in Cuba,” and 
that “there seems to be no imperative reason why” such 
churches should be established there. 

. Another of the Baptist brother’s criticisms is brought 
to mind by a reading of this report; namely, that Unitarian- 
ism ‘‘seems to lift at the top,” and to be organized into a 
“club of the respectable, the cultured.” Here we have 
a forcible illustration of the tendency which called forth that 
criticism in this “investigation” carried on in Cuba. A 
“ professor” is sent out to look the field over, and see if 
there is any pressing demand from the people, or from the 
sufficiently intelligent and refined people, for the preaching 
and organizing of Unitarianism in their midst. 

What if Paul, Xavier, Carey, Moffat, or Paton, had made 
similar tours of “investigation” before beginning their 
preaching of the gospel? Imagine them hunting for some 
of the leaders of thought who were sufficiently interested 
and sympathetic to warrant the preaching of the gospel 
among them. Above all, imagine those missionaries, if you 
can, giving up their proposed labors because their investi- 
gation has led them to believe that there is “no imperative 
reason ” for declaring the truth to those who do not beg for 
it or are not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate it. Can- 
didly, brethren of the Unitarian household of faith, have we 
not: confidence enough in the simple rational, liberal Chris- 
tian doctrine to be convinced that there 7s an “ imperative 
reason” why we should do our utmost to proclaim it to 
every tribe and people and in every language under the 
sun? It does require intelligence and culture to appreciate 
many of our Unitarian authors’; but, as for the essential gos- 
pel, it is much more easily grasped by any man than Ortho- 
doxy. It is merely the worship and service of the one true 
God, with no desire for any scheme by which to be deliv- 
ered from his perfect justice. It is a gospel needed, if not 
demanded, by every one; and nothing but lack of financial 
support, or something of that nature, which defeats our 
earnest purpose, should ever be offered as an excuse for our 
delay in making our gospel known wherever there are chil- 
dren of God to be enlightened and helped. 

Horace R. Husparp. 

Moz’s River, P.Q. 


A Club or a Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The letter from “‘ A Baptist” in your issue of February 6, 
giving the text for the sermon “ Unto the Uttermost,” in that 
of February 27, asks whether “ Unitarians are a club of the 
respectable and cultivated or a church of God?” That dis- 
tinction in the mind of “‘ A Baptist ” seems to be between a com- 
pany of persons meeting for their own benefit and one 
gathered fdr the welfare of others. The sermon makes this 
contrast stronger. ‘Indeed, the purpose of a club is not to 
make its members better: it only aims to make them have 
a good time. A church reaches down to the needy and 
wretched.” That distinction is not exact. A club aims not 
merely to have its members have a good time. Clubs that 
can be compared with churches — literary, scientific, philan- 
thropic clubs — have purposes beyond their own members. 
Artistic clubs spread interest in art, musical clubs improve 
the popular taste in music, the twentieth-century club ele- 
vates the community; but that generous work does not make 
them churches, The dictionary defines a church to be “a 
formally organized body of Christian believers, worshipping 
together.” Yet a club may be a formally organized body of 
Christian believers, and may have religious exercises at its 
meetings, and yet be no church, When is a club not a club, 
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and when is a church not a church? What constitutes a 
church? It is not the place of meeting or the act of wor- 
ship that decides that question. The Unitarian Club would 
still be a club if it met in the Church of the Disciples in- 
stead of the Vendome, and had its supper in the church 
parlors instead of in the hotel dining-rooms. It would still 
be a club though it began its meetings with a prayer and 
closed with the doxology. The Masons and Odd Fellows 
are not churches, though they have regular religious exer- 
cises, and hold the Bible at the centre of their organizations. 
I had in my parish “a Thought Club ” which read papers on 
the highest moral and religious themes, but was not a church 
or a part of a church, but wholly independent. 

The distinction which I suppose a Baptist will accept is 
this: a club is human, It is a voluntary association of men 
and women for their own purposes, of their own motion, 
formed because they desire to be so formed. On the other 
hand a church is superhuman. The Christian church was 
founded by Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity. He 
is now closely connected with it, guiding and blessing it in - 
all its branches. “The Church is the Bride of Christ, and 
knoweth the mind of Christ.” Its: superhuman element in- 
spires and pervades all its parts. The Christian minister is 
called of God to his work, and consecrated by the laying on 
of hands and the influence of the Holy Spirit. A Christian 
sermon is no essay, but the declaration of revealed, authori- 
tative truth. In the club there is no direct appeal to the 
divine: in the church the superhuman is the controlling spirit. 
In as far, therefore, as the Unitarian fails to accept this 
theory of the church, he is to the churchman only a club- 
man; and we shall have to answer “A Baptist” that we are 
only clubs. 

There is, however, another less dogmatic distinction, which 
“ A Baptist” may accept. The Unitarian Church dwells on 
the human side of things, puts its emphasis on duty, con- 
science, and character. It is of this world chiefly and im- 
mediately. Other Christians present primarily the divine 
side of things. The Unitarian takes the standpoint of time, 
other Christians that of eternity. Unitarians direct atten- 
tion to man,— his reason, his capacity, his present condition, 
and his future destiny dependent thereon. Other Christians 
teach of God, and from that centre believe and preach. 
“ The Bible is fullof God.” ‘In the beginning God.” The 
Unitarian says, ‘‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Other Christians say, ‘‘ The proper study of{mankind is God.” 
Now all men long for something above themselves. They 
cry out for the living God. They have the faculty of faith. 
They w2// look upward to the infinite spirit and forward into 
eternity. They are restless to live ‘above the world while 
they live in it.” They are helped and saved only by those 
who meet and answer this call of the soul. They say, “ This 
is a true church of God.” When the Unitarian speaks slight- 
ingly of “other worldliness,”’ and says, “‘ Take care of this 
world, and the next will take care of itself,” their flippancy 
repels. Strength, comfort, and peace come not from the 
things of time, but from the thoughts of eternity. This faith 
in God and our future existence, made supreme and perva- 
sive, explains whatever success the church has had; and 
a club without it has “no eternal life abiding in it.” The 
contrast, then, between a club and a Christian church, is not 
in the selfishness or altruism of the organization, but in the 
mortal or the immortal, the earthly or the heavenly spirit 
filling it. Unitarians have a clear, strong faith in God and 
in the immortal life; and perhaps “A Baptist’? may agree 
with me that, as far as our ministers lay stress chiefly on 
present human considerations (important as such things are), 
they are lecturers to clubs doing a good work, no doubt, 
but only as they make the Divine and the Eternal the con- 
trolling and inspiring centre of their thought can they be 
Christian ministers of the living Church of God, F. c. w, 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Tribute to Labor. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK. 


Nay, come with me; throw down the puny pen, 
And for a season let thy fancies rest, 
And pay thy tribute to the stalwart men 
Who yield their strength at Capital's behest, 
Whose calloused hands, though stained with sweat and grime, 
Upbuild the mighty fabric of our Time. 


Come where the busy looms with deaf’ning din 
Blend work and warp and woof from day to day. 

Nor turn thou back; for, lo! these are thy kin, 
Who toil to deck thee in thy rich array, 

Here prisoners, stinted both for air and light, 

Grim ogres tend from morn till dreary night. 


Nay, come with me, though Science hath her charms 
(Too long, too long thou hast worshipped at her feet), 

Where Vulcan’s sons, with brown and corded arms, 
With ringing blows the glowing metals beat. 

Mark how the gleaming sparks light up each face, 

The swinging hammers, the unflagging pace. 


Up where the veering arrow cleaves the air, 

A dizzy perch for many a timorous wight, 
That sturdy workman heavenward dcth fare, 

As day by day the spire uprears its height, 
Come, scale the quivering shaft by breezes fanned, 
And grasp the weary toiler by the hand. 


Nay, come with me: thou need’st not be ashamed, 
E’en though thy hand should’st labor, for thou hast 
For company the Greatest ever named, 
Whose work thou art, his mightiest and his last. 
Aye, bow in homage, kneel upon the sod, 
E’en to the Great Creator — God, thy God. 


Italian Poverty. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 

The inquiry of one of your correspondents concerning the 
great poverty of the lower classes of Italy opens up several 
interesting questions, but his statement of the percentage of 
abandoned and illegitimate children is perhaps rather exces- 
sive. 

Dr. George J. Engelmann’s very careful complication of 
statistics on the subject of illegitimate births in all European 
countries places the percentage for all such countries at 
from 3 to 14 per cent. This apparently compares most 
unfavorably for them with our own percentage of, such 
births, which is but a trifle above one percent. This is, 
indeed, a plum for self-gratulation; but, unhappily, when we 
examine the whole mass of our own statistics, we not only 
find that always the largest proportion of these unfortunate 
births are among our native born, but also the alarming 
fact that the percentage of legitimate births from American 
parents is the lowest in the world. 

The native American is disappearing off of the face of the 
earth, For every 2,000,000 American parents there are now 
only 1,800,000 children,— a loss of 200,000 in a generation; 
while the foreigners among us produce, as our unemanci- 
pated great-grandmothers did, 4,500,000 children for every 
2,000,000 parents. That is, where we lose 200,000 in a 
generation, the foreigner gains 2,500,000. 

These are very serious facts, but belong to another ques- 
tion except as they throw light upon the query put by your 
“ Inquirer” as to “why there are so many children in Italy 
to be cared for by charity.” The answer of course is that 
the Catholic Church still lays great stress on the Scriptural 
doctrine; and as a result the children come into the world 
naturally, and no means are taken to check their appearance 
upon this earthly scene. The Church teaches that any 
means used to prevent the natural increase of its membership 
is a terrible crime, tantamount to murder itself; and her 
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great institutions are for the care of her “ Zznocenti,” where 
the only question asked is, “Can the parent support the 
child and give it an honorable home?” This is the only 
practical way in which the temptation to commit the crime 
of checking the increase of population can be successfully 
removed from the lower. classes. 

There is another element which accounts for the number 
of births which are regarded as such a stigma upon a nation: 
the example of the Great Exemplar is followed in the treat- 

_ment of those unhappy mothers. They are pitied, not de- 
spised. 

P This, too, undoubtedly tends to decrease the temptation to 
commit that crime whose professors advertise so liberally in 
our leading papers. The persons engaged in sorting the 
sewerage of our great cities know why our birth-rate is lower 
than that of most European countries and resembles that of 
France. Among our native population it is much lower than 
that of France; and France is a country which began the 
last century with a population twice that of Great Britain, 
and finished it with 2,000,000 less. The last census, on the 
other hand, shows that Italy, following the precepts of the 
Scripture and the instructions of her Church, has a total 
population equal to France herself at the present moment. 

These facts may be somewhat apart from the present in- 
quiry ; but they are of vital moment to us, and tend to show 
how we escape the burden of so many children whose parents 
are unable to take care of them, and whither our methods are 
drifting us. They also show in part why the Church is will- 
ing to assume the burden of its rapidly increasing member- 
ship, which has already turned old Puritan communities like 
Salem, Mass., into Catholic towns, presided over by Catholic 
mayors, installed with the prayers of Catholic clergymen. 

There is one other reason for the great number of Italian 
children; and that is because everything — church services, 
literature, music, social life, the all-pervading joyousness— 
tends to enlarge the emotional nature, which our strenuous 
lives and the coldness of our public services, with their more 
strictly intellectual appeal, tend to rather depress than exalt. 
We have not time for enjoyment, and we look even somewhat 
askance upon any appeal to the emotions. Yet the emo- 
tional and re-creative systems are very closely related. It has 
been noted that the most highly intellectual persons are least 
likely to reproduce themselves. Statistics show that the pro- 
portion of children to mothers who are graduates of female 
colleges is but 1.3; that is, for every two thousand parents 
there are but thirteen hundred children. This is a most im- 
portant fact for us, though it is not part of the Italian prob- 
lem. 

We have seen why there are so many Italian children. 
Now the question remains: ‘‘ Why are they so often left to 
the care of charity?’’ The answer to this question is that 
for centuries on centuries Italy has been badly governed in 
the interest of the upper classes, not in the interest of the 
great mass of her citizens. Foreigners have despoiled her 
fair domains again and again. Kings and dukes and faith- 
less priests have gathered her harvests, and checked her in- 
dustrial development. Only in the last quarter of a century 
has she had a free hand to develop her resources. The mar- 
vel is not that she has accomplished so little, but that she 
has done so much in so brief a period. Compare her prog- 
ress with that portion of our own country once ruled in the 
interest of a single class, and the showing is most remark- 
able. . 

But, alas! though she has been free and united for the 
last twenty-five years, she is not yet rid of bondage of a 
theory. Admirable as this theory is in appearance, it is 
a condition, not a theory with which she has to deal. The 
theory is that all persons who benefit by the protection of 
her government must contribute to its support. To bring 
this about, the burden is laid upon necessaries of life, salt, 
bread, and other things without which life cannot be. —- 
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' That does make everybody contribute to the support of the 
State, but it puts the weight of the burden on the shoulders 
least able to bear any burden at all. This it is that makes 
the Italian often utterly unable to rear his own children. 
The Church does not allow him to limit their numbers, and 
itself lays grievous burdens on his already overburdened 
shoulders for the support of its own unproductive members. 
It however assumes, through its immense charities, now 
mostly administered by government, a part of this burden 
which it, too, has so largely augmented by the enormous ex- 
pense of its services and edifices. 

It is the dark side of the picture, this sacrifice which the 
poor Italian is called upon to make for his rulers’ theory of 
taxation and his Church’s grandeur. But, dark as it is, it is 
nothing to that sad spectacle of the extinction of the Anglo- 
Saxon in our own beloved country which our own methods 
are surely and rapidly bringing about. That is a spectacle 
which the faithful Catholic among us looks at with pardon- 
able complacency. It is a state of things he predicted thirty 
years ago, and which at that time was commented upon by 
a wise physician of our own persuasion. Looking at a floral 
procession in our native town, and noting the numbers of 
Catholic children as compared with our own, he remarked 
to the writer, “ You will live to see our old city of the Puri- 
tan a Catholic community.” The person so addressed has 
returned to his native land to find that serious prophecy a 
fact fulfilled. 


SALEM, Mass, 


The Gun behind the Man. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Manhood first and foremost, and then the things that 
make for righteousness and brotherhood,— these, it need not 
be said, outweigh the heaviest battalions. Civic righteous- 
ness, social helpfulness, honesty, purity, temperance, and 
brotherly love are a nation’s jewels, not splendid navies and 
squadrons of war. So, when on some borderland of civiliza- 
tion the pioneer builds his log cabin, cuts down the forests, 
and plants the wheat and the corn, it is his home and all 
that home stands for which the toiling freeman seeks to 
maintain. He wants no strife with any man. To live and 
to let live is his motto. Peace with all mankind is the vital 
condition of his labor. But behind this peace-loving pioneer 
is his gun, the best that he can buy, fitted to the strong arm 
and the keen vision which in time of need will make it the 
protector of life and the preserver of peace. The gun is a 
symbol of force. So is the policeman’s club. To modern 
eyes neither is a welcome sight. We are no longer children 
to be pleased by “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war,” nor does the spectacle of a stalwart police officer 
haling some offender into custody quite harmonize with our 
ideals of human brotherhood. But, as the world is to-day, it 
would be folly to lessen the number or diminish the efficiency 
of these guardians of the public peace, these civic soldiers 
who make it possible for us to carry on the work of our 
schools, our churches, and our philanthropies. 

Is there not an analogy here between these defenders of a 
city’s best interests, these protectors of its homes, and the 
larger force which a nation needs in the form of an army 
and a navy? If so, then the question of what to spend on 
the “gun behind the man” is purely a question of the prac- 
tical administration of public affairs, to be determined at any 
particular time by the actual conditions which confront the 
nation. In such matters, too, history rather than theory 
should be our guide. With our own nation, experience has 
shown that in respect of its navy a great debt of gratitude is 
due to those who at different times in our history have made 
the battleship a powerful agent for ending wars or for short- 
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ening the period of their duration. Not alone to Grant’s 
“continuous hammering” in the last year of our Civil War, 
but equally to the work of the navy in effectively blockading 
the ports of the Confederacy and in winning under Farragut 
decisive victories in Southern waters, do we owe the termina- 
tion of that costly conflict which finds its historic justifica- 
tion in a race emancipated and a “ Union, strong and great.” 
Competent authorities assure us that, if in 1898 we had had 
a stronger naval force, there would have been no war with 
Spain. What is beyond question is the fact that the navy 
which enabled Dewey in Manila Harbor to do one of the 
great feats of all time, and later, in the “ captains’ fight ” off 
Santiago, ended the Spanish War, was created in the years 
after 1883, against the violent opposition of men in Congress 
and ‘out of it,— created by wise statesmen of both parties who 
believed that such a navy would win for us as a nation that 
respect which “the just man armed” always receives. 

At the present time the government is assailed because, 
taught by experience, it now proposes to have “behind the . 
man” a gun which in the great interests of peace and civili- 
zation the nation can use with effect in any future emer- 
gency which may arise. This is no time for despairing of 
the republic. Never before were agencies for fostering 
man’s higher life so numerous or so efficient. It is with the 
nation as with our great cities: in spite of the mismanage- 
ment and the corruptions among city officials, movements to 
promote social betterment and to lift the whole people to a 
higher plane of living were never so earnestly and so hope- 
fully made as now. Yet the need of the “‘gun behind the 
man” was never greater. A well-trained and well-led force 
of police and a strong militia are not signs of a fighting 
spirit. They are, however, witnesses to the fact that, as the 
world now is,—in which no city has yet become Utopia 
or Altruria,— we require all this force to safeguard the 
priceless treasures of our civilization. It is precisely so on 
the larger stage of the nation’s life. We shall still do our 
part to establish, and still be eager to use, all such helps to 
peaceon earth as the Hague Tribunal. We shall welcome 
all princely or other visitors from other lands who bring 
messages of good will from foreign nations. We shall foster 
in all possible ways the institutions which have to do with ~ 
making a people truly great in the glorious arts of peace. 

But we shall also continue to act, as a people, on the well- 
founded conviction that the nation which can do most to 
bless mankind is like “the just man armed,” prepared to 
defend himself and to help his weaker neighbor, and because 
of such preparedness able to do far more for peace and prog- 
ress than can be done by any one who carries in his nerve- 
less hands the banner of non-resistance and invites the very 
conflicts he would fain prevent. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Views of Immortality. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s recent sermon on “Immortality” has 
evoked reference and discussion in religious and secular 
journals which at least have made clear a general misunder- 
standing. His views are not in harmony with what is 
usually termed the theory of Conditional Immortality. In 
the most vital aspect, indeed, they are entirely opposed to 
that doctrine. 

The contention of Dr. Parkhurst is that a soul naturally 
immortal, or, if one prefer, having the power of personal 
continuance within itself, may compass its own destruction 
in the course of ages from lack of care of its own welfare 
or as from disobedience to the laws of its own being. “ Im- 
mortal” he uses strictly in its literal sense, ever dying. 
Conditional immortality, on the other hand, teaches in its 
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older form that men.are merely animals, and receive immor- 
tality as a divine gift under certain conditions. In its mod- 
ern and entirely different form it asserts, or, one might bet- 
ter say, conjectures, that in the evolutionary process man 
may become self-sustaining as a spiritual entity independent 
of matter. Both these theories begin with man as a creat- 
ure naturally mortal, not only not possessing the certainty of 
endless life, but sure to disappear as a personality at death. 

Dr. Parkhurst, however, holds to the existence of the soul 
as a spiritual entity, but predicates of that entity a possi- 
bility of not fulfilling its possibilities through error and sin,— 
the same idea which Rev. Newman Smythe, D.D., empha- 
sized a score of years since. 

There is thus a clearly defined and a still more clearly sig- 
nificant distinction. The one believes in man as a soul: the 
other, in man as essentially, or at least primarily, material. 
The implicit anthropologies are radically diverse. 

The cause of this confusion lies evidently in two uses of 
the word “‘immortality,” the literal and the popular. Liter- 
ally, it implies, of course, existence which will not and can- 
not cease. In its practical and popular meaning it is the 
belief that man is essentially a soul, and that. the soul will 
survive death. What may or might happen ages hence is 
no doubt an interesting speculation, but it is not the centre 
of belief and doubt. This lies in the simple question, ‘‘ Will 
man survive the destruction of the physical body?” and we 
may add that in the assurance that it will thus survive hu- 
manity finds the satisfaction which it seeks, especially in 
this age of doubt, when all beliefs are subjected to the 
scrutiny of reason. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s belief that the soul, through negligence, 
may destroy itself in the course of indefinite time — or pos- 
sibly in extreme cases speedily — does not contravene the 
essence of the doctrine of natural immortality, that man is 
intrinsically a spiritual being: it is not the doctrine that man 
is merely a physical organism and may achieve immortality 
through miraculous or natural means, rather that man és a 
soul with the possibility of forfeiting his divine heritage. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


Colorless Days. 


BY M. C. 


In the expression “ colorless days,” to which my attention 
was strongly held during a most important and interesting 
sermon, I was forced to analyze the assertion made, which 
was that we have so many absolutely colorless days, days in 
which nothing particularly good or bad, happy or unhappy, 
comes to us,— days which, as we say, amount to nothing. 

The eloquent speaker urged the putting into these days 
something which would prevent their being lost days. This 
assertion, at first view, was correct. Days ‘colorless to one’s 
self,” it is true. 

Let us see if in searching for all that can be drawn from 
it, the days ave “colorless’’ even to one’s self. The ex- 
quisite lines from Owen Meredith’s “‘ Lucile ” express this : — 


* No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
. .. Honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary? 
Hush ! the seven-fold heavens to the voice of the Spirit, 
Echo: He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 


I maintain that no one with warm, sentient, glowing life 
can touch any other’s life, even for an instant, without send- 
ing in some thought, some picture, some impression, which 
will permeate and take root, and produce something. Call 
it a resolve, an imitation, a hope, a trust, the growth of 
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something, or toward something, which we will generalize as 
color. ; 

All fine perceptions, instincts, generous promptings, ap- 
preciations of the grand or lovely, make color; and, if our 
(to us) colorless days enrich and glorify the pigment of 
another’s life, that day is zof “ colorless ” to us, however mo- 
notonous and gray our hours have been; for, in the great 
unrolment, may we not, perhaps, learn with breathless joy 
that those very days, so empty to our perceptions, won, even 
for us, a radiance of glory by the reflection of that which we 
gave to others, perhaps all unconsciously ? 


Modesty. 


BY REV. HARROLD JOHNSON. 


Of all the virtues in man or woman, the most fragrant is 
modesty. Love doth not, cannot, “‘ behave itself unseemly.” 

The wondrous colors of the pearl are found tight enclosed 
in a shell at the bottom of deep seas. Only comparatively 
few shells reveal their inner wonders to human eyes. 
are beauties man has never seen in vast untrodden caves, 
gems sparkling deep in the crust of the earth, or rather 
awaiting only the light of the sun to burst forth in radiance. 
The edelweiss blooms amid the untrodden mountain snows. 
God’s works are wrapt in modesty, content to remain in the 
retiring-room till the due moment of audience, content to 
remain hidden forever, if need be, yet ready at all times, 
when called upon, to magnify their Creator. 

Modesty is the fine aroma of patience. Do not be im- 
patient to be noticed. Pearls wait, and so may you. If 
the reporter omits my name from the list of guests, what 
care I? Am I not as good as I was before? Shooting 
stars are in a hurry to look brilliant. Fixed stars are con- 
tent to wait thousands of years ere their first pale light 
reach us. 

The attitude of many men and women, especially of 
social reformers, is this: We must strive and strive and 
strive, so that during our short lives every particle of. influ- 
ence in us may tell. This attitude amuses Emerson. ‘So 
hot, little man?” he asks. Surely, the universe could wait. 

The most telling influences are the indirect, the unsought. 
Busybodies often do more harm than good. They do too 
much, more than the universe asks them to do; and kind, 
stern old Mother Nature always claims her penalty for 
wasted energy. Quiet, unostentatious, gracious lives are 
more beneficent than noisy, obvious, blatant ones. The 
more obvious a man’s virtues are, the less virtuous he is. 
We demand a reserve of virtue beyond the surface show. 
Virtuous men refuse to make a parade of virtue. Yes, I 
think the sweet root of all modesty is patience. “I know 
my worth. I can wait for recognition long and long. If it 
never come, I am content. The Master does not want me.” 

To work in itself is nothing, often, alas! worse than noth- 
ing. The question is: How do you work? Are you co- 
operating with nature and law and God, modestly subser- 
vient to their high demands, or are you building some vain 
Babel of confusion of your own? 

If modesty is a virtue in individuals, it is also a virtue in 
nations. If modesty is the fine flower of manhood and 


‘womanhood, it is equally the crown of a robust and loving 


nationality. Why so hot, little nation? A great nation is 
not hectic. A great nation is calm, knows its destiny, and 
can wait centuries, knows that the supreme influences that 
issue from it are not dominating and subduing, but persua- 
sive and winning. 

The vulgar demand is for tangible spoil. Greatness often 
spurns it. The vulgar demand is for show. ‘The great 
prize reality. Only the truly great are modest, and see not 
why they should be praised. I believe the main corrective 
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of the evil forces of to-day will be modesty, not so much the 
passion of doing as the passion of being. We do too much. 
We ave too little. Let your deeds display you silently. If 
you do something well, and people do not notice it, what 
dees it matter? To bloom, seen or unseen,—is not that 
enough? The poet tells you that the unseen flower wastes 
its beauty. Never believe it! To believe this were blank 
atheism. God never wastes. You are not a general or a 
statesman, or a poet or a minister,— no, but you walk and 
talk, and have relations with your fellows, and through these 
what you are speaks forth. Whitman speaks of persons 
whom merely to be with is enough, and to see them pass 
conveys as much as a poem. I think the persons I most 
admire are those who speak little, but always well, whose 
every word is standard, impressed with the image of the 
realm ; such persons as have the rectitude and aplomb of 
of nature, open-handed, open-hearted, direct, strong, self-con- 
tained, and loving. 

One of the regrets that should never escape us is: Alas! 
my worth has never been recognized. Our real worth, after 
all, is the estimate in which we justly hold ourselves. 

Men enter the atmosphere of modesty as pilgrims enter a 
shrine. No grace softens and subdues like modesty. Mod- 
esty is the very breath of Heaven. Modesty is the halo 
round the head of womanhood. Modesty is a subtle influ- 
ence which most intimately reveals the presence of God. It 
is like the fragrance of sweet-breathed meadows. It is the 
‘holiest retainer in the court of love. Gentle words are 
spoken in its presence, and pure is the radiance of smiles. 
Modesty is one of the inmost words that lead into the sanct- 
uary of truth. Modesty is not so much a separate virtue 
as the fine flavor of all the virtues, the grace encircling 
them all. Modesty is the radiance in which all fulness dwells. 
It is the subtlest criterion of character, but all may not esti- 
mate it. It is God’s Holy of holies in human character. 
Modesty is the grace in which humanity is perfected. 

LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


The Church of the Pilgrims. 


There is now passing through the press an interesting 
and valuable history of the First Church in Plymouth, Mass., 
written by Rev. John Cuckson. From the advance sheets 
we have made an abstract in order to present in one view the 
relation of the church of the Pilgrims to the other churches 
in Plymouth and the adjoining towns, which have been 
formed by colonization from the mother church. While 
our abstract is wholly in the words of the original, it loses 
by compression and exclusion of other matters of interest 
the advantage of the coherent and graceful style of the 
author. 

There never was a line of succession better made out and 
better maintained than that which connects the present First 
Church of Plymouth with the church of the Pilgrims, and 
yet this historical and legitimate succession is now challenged 
in the interests of orthodoxy. The present Third Church of 
Plymouth, which is the seventh child of the old First Church, 
now claims to be the Church of the Pilgrimage, and on this 
ground an appeal is being made for funds to build a new 
meeting-house as a memorial of the Pilgrims.— EpirTor. 


On the summit of Burial Hill the Pilgrims perpetuated 
the church founded in England under the ministration of 
Elder Brewster. The ecclesiastical polity of the church was 
copied, with slight modifications, from that provided by 
Guillaume Farel and John Calvin for the Reformed Churches 
of France. The church universal consisted of those of 
every nationality who accepted the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith, preached from the Scriptures, and adminis- 
tered the sacraments, 
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The permanent officers of the church were : — 

1. The pastor, whose duty it was to preach and to preside 
over the discipline of the church, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and te admonish and exhort the members. 

2. A teacher, or teachers, who explained and interpreted the 
Scriptures, and inculcated the truth therein revealed, as it 
was made known to them from time to time. 

3. Certain devout and experienced men, known as deacons, 
who were to attend to the material interests of the church 
and to relieve the poor... . 

For several years the church at Plymouth was without a 
pastor. It lived upon the truths which John Robinson had 
taught with such care and learning, and broke the bread of 
life in the way which exile had made so precious. 

It is obvious that behind the complaints as to the religion 
of the colonists was the hidden purpose to bring back the 
Separatists into full communion with Episcopacy. The 
epistles of pious concern, issued by the Adventurers, were 
soon followed by actions more transparent. One John 
Lyford, a clergyman, was sent over to shepherd the destitute 
flock. He remained in the colony for some time, engaging 
in various intrigues and causing much annoyance; but his 
character had gone, and, disappointed and discredited, he 
finally left for Virginia, where he sickened and died. 

The Plymouth church continued to retain its convictions 
and its sturdy independence during the years it was with- 
out a pastor. In 1629 there arrived in the Talbot one 
Ralph Smith, a clergyman whose ecclesiastical status when 
he boarded the ship was a matter of conjecture. He was 
received by the Pilgrims somewhat cautiously, but after 
close investigation was welcomed, and finally ordained the 
first minister of the church in Plymouth. Although a man 
of ordinary abilities, and, it was said, not equal to Brewster 
as a preacher, he served the church acceptably for five or 
six years. 

THE DUXBURY CHURCH, 1632. 


The local scattering of the colonists led to the founding of 
new churches in and around Plymouth. “Those that lived 
on their lots on y® other side of y® bay (called Duxberie) 
they could not long bring their wives and children to y* pub- 
lick worship and church meetings here, and with such bur- 
then as growing to some competente number, they sued to 
be dismissed, and so they were dismiste about this time, 
though very unwillingly.” 


THE MARSHFIELD CHURCH, 1632. 


Shortly afterward, and for similar reasons, another body, 
living at Green’s Harbor, Marshfield, split off from the 
parent church and set up on its own account. These defec- 
tions greatly weakened the resources of the Plymouth church, 
and were viewed with alarm; and yet nothing could be said 
against them. 


THE EASTHAM CHURCH, 1643-4. 


About the year 1643 the migratory movements of families 
in and around Plymouth led to another loss in the church. 
The tendency to go farther afield in search of a better liveli- 
hood threatened the extinction of the Pilgrim society; and, 
when a number of members living in or near Nauset (Eastham) 
sought separation, it was feared that the parent body would 
not hold together. A proposal was made, but not carried, 
that the church should be transplanted to Nauset. It was 
finally decided to establish a new society in that region. 
Reluctantly and painfully the old parish parted with her 
children, fearing dissolution by disintegration, but taking to . 
herself the consolation that in her poverty many were being 
made rich. 

In 1648 the first church was built. It was situated behind 
Bradford’s lot, and facing Leyden Street, and like every 
first church, however modest, was raised with becoming 
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pride and joy. Seven years before, an ord‘nance had passed 
the General Court “‘that no injunction should be put on any 
church, or church member, as to doctrine, worship, or disci- 
pline whether for substance or circumstance, besides the 
command of the Bible.” Rev. John Reyner had resigned 
his pulpit in 1654, to the regret of his parish; and for thirteen 
years the old church was without a settled pastor, and de- 
pendent upon Elder Cushman and temporary supplies. The 
town seems to have been given up to ecclesiastical confusion, 
in which whoever was disposed might prophesy. The ob- 
jection to an ordained ministry with a salary, which had led 
to the resignation of Pastor Reyner, and had been one of 
the causes of the long interregnum in the ministerial succes- 
sion, seems to have been overcome in 1669, when Rev. John 
Cotton, son of the famous minister of the First Church in 
Boston, was invited to take charge of the vacant pulpit. He 
was a man of scholarly tastes and habits, somewhat decided 
in his convictions, diligent and faithful in his pastoral duties. 
The meeting-house was falling to pieces through neglect and 
decay; and it was decided to build a new one, larger and 
handsomer than the last. The new structure was erected at 
the head of Town Square; and all that we know about it is 
that it had ‘‘an unceiled Gothic roof, diamond glass, with a 
small cupola and bell.” The disposition to break away 
from the mother church for one reason or another continued. 
In 1694 Mr. Isaac Cushman had been invited to minis- 
ter to the religious necessities of a small society which 
had been formed at Plympton, then part of the town of Plym- 
outh. Mr. Cotton contended that he ought not to enter the 
ministry irregularly, and without first being ordained to the 
office of ruling elder by the church. This controversy con- 
tinued for about three years, increasing in virulence, until 
Mr. Cotton tendered his resignation in the interests of har- 
mony. PS y 

THE PLYMPTON CHURCH, 1698. 


In the year 1698 another branch of the First Church was 
established at Plympton. This was the fourth church which 
had gone away from the old parish to suit the convenience 
of people living at a distance from the centre of the town; 
and, like all previous departures, it weakened the resources 
and diminished the strength of the parent society. Still the 
church bravely held up its head and went on its way, in the 
dauntless spirit of its founders. The next step was to ap- 
point a successor to Mr. Cotton, and Rev. Ephraim Little 
was ordained pastor after a short probation. 


THE KINGSTON CHURCH, 1717. 


During his later ministry there came another birth eccle- 
siastical; and a church was founded at the north end of the 
town, known as Jones River Parish, afterward Kingston. 
One wonders how a church, never very strong either in 
wealth or numbers, could survive these repeated defections. 
But one of its dominating ambitions was to spread the truth 
and proclaim the humane gospel of Jesus Christ. And the 
faithful souls, who stood by it through all its trials, were 
comforted by the thought that every new society was not 
only a jewel in its crown of rejoicing, but witnessed to its 
increase of faith and the extension of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. For five years the church was without a settled 
pastor, the pulpit being supplied for some time by neigh- 
boring ministers. 

On the zoth of July, 1724, Rev. Nathaniel Leonard was 
ordained to the long vacant pulpit. His advent on the 
scene was shortly marked by stirring movements in the stag- 
nant pools of religious conventionalism, and there was a 
return to something like the fiery zeal of the Quaker revi- 
val. A considerable number of people were again dissatis- 
fied with the cold, dignified régime of a learned ministry and 
ancient customs. ‘They sighed, as religious people do, at 
regular intervals for something more demonstrative and sen- 
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sational. Not heeding the quiet processes of growth with 
which Nature perfects her creations, they conclude that 
things which make‘no noise must be dead. 


THE MANOMET CHURCH, 1738, 


In the midst of this rising tide of religious fervor came 
another exodus of church members. Twenty-five persons, 
in good and regular standing, formed a new church at Man- 
omet Ponds; and the ranks of the faithful were once more 
depleted. Depressed by the loss and probably desiring to 
recruit its strength, the church, against the conviction of 
many of its staid members, threw in its lot with one of those 
periodic convulsions which ushered in ‘‘ The Great Awaken- 
ing.” People were called upon to give oral proof of their 
conversion. It was not enough to be a Christian by bap- 
tism or formal affiliation with the church, but every Chris- 
tian by profession was expected to give the precise date and 
circumstance of an inward and spiritual change, and to be 
able to say something about it, to shout in chorus, if nothing 
better could be done. Pure living must be supplemented by 
vigorous hallelujahs and more or less frantic gesticulations. — 
[This party was led by a Mr. Cotton, a layman.] 7 

The old meeting-house, which had stood for more than 
sixty years, resisting wind and weather and a stroke of 
lightning, was in poor condition, and the society resolved to 
erect a new structure on the same spot. The building was 
quickly reared, and the opening service was conducted by the 
pastor, with great rejoicing. 

Mr. Cotton, however, was bent upon forcing an issue. 
He, and eighty others like-minded decided to seek separa- 
tion from the church. They petitioned for dismissal, and 
their request was granted; and in 1744 a new church was 
formed, to be called the Third Church and Congregation in 
Plymouth. The new community erected a place of worship 
in King Street, now Middle Street. The Third Church and 
Congregation settled in King Street in 1744, came to an end 
in 1776, and returned to the ancient fold, thereby strengthen- 
ing the forces of liberalism in the community. 

When on June 30, 1799, Dr. Robbins died, after thirty-nine 
years of faithful service, the desire for more liberal preach- 
ing revived. An opportunity presented itself for the election 
of a pastor answering to the progressive spirit of the age, 
and to the needs of a majority in the church and the pre- 
cinct. A large number of people who considered themselves 
both orthodox and evangelical, but not Calvinistic, and who 
had sat uneasily under the ministry of Dr. Robbins, felt that 
they were entitled to some consideration in the choice of a 
minister, and, therefore, combined to choose some one in 
harmony with their needs and principles. The choice fell 
upon Mr. James Kendall, who graduated at Harvard in 1796, 
and was a tutor at the college when called to Plymouth. He 
was elected by a considerable majority in the church and an 
overwhelming majority in the precinct. Unlike so many 
Congregational churches, at this time and after, the First 
Church resisted Calvinism so completely that there was no 
ground left for dispute or litigation. The church and the 
parish were of one mind, and the forces of opposition were 
in a minority, The change thus wrought was more in the 
nature of growth than revolution. It had come slowly, im- 
perceptibly, as the morning gently scattering the mists of 
night, as the opening spring giving new energy to a sleeping 
world. The church and its new minister were well within 
the lines of Evangelical Congregationalism, and certainly 
more in harmony with the spirit of the forefathers than those 
who resisted the change. It is wrongly supposed that Uni- 
tarianism had something to do with the division, but liberal- 
ism did not take that form until twenty years later. At the 
time Dr. Kendall was ordained, neither Channing, Emerson, 
or Parker had spoken the words which lifted so many New 
England churches from their moorings. No: the change in 
the Plymouth church came from within, and not from 
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without, was a growth of the divine spirit in the human 
heart, and not a sudden conversion. The records of the 
church give no indication of bitterness of feeling or angry 
resentment. The theological transition from Dr. Robbins 
to Dr. Kendall was placid, if not pleasant; and when, in 
September, 1800, the unsatisfied minority sought separation, 
it was not with any evident signs of ill-will, although the 
intellectual and social cleavage was pronounced. 

The following extracts from the records of the First 
Church indicate the spirit which actuated those who re- 
mained and those who went out. On the 17th of September, 
1800, the following petition, signed by fifteen men and 
thirty-five women, was presented to a meeting of the church: 

“We request that all the members, male and female, that 
wish to be dismissed from their relation to the First Church 
in Plymouth, and that any male or female desiring hereafter 
a dismission from either church, to join the other, be dis- 
missed if recommended to the other.” 

The meeting adjourned for a week to consider the ques- 
tion, not desiring to do anything, or to permit anything to 
be done, hastily. 

“ The church, agreeable to adjournment, met on the fol- 

lowing week at the house of the pastor, when the petitioners 
explained their meaning in the clause respecting the dismis- 
sion of members from one church to the other, hereafter, 
with a recommendation. They said they had nothing fur- 
‘ther in view, by injecting the clause, than that the removal 
of relations from one church to the other in future, be regu- 
lated according to the usual practice of this and other Con- 
gregational churches in New England. They also relin- 
quish their pretended claim to the church furniture, being 
convinced that it was given to the First Church, the present 
members are not exclusively entitled to it, and, therefore, 
had no right to the disposal of it. ‘They asked only for the 
privilege of using it a certain time, till it was convenient for 
them to furnish their own table.” The following petition 
and resolutions were then presented : — 

“ We, the subscribers, being members of the First Church 
of Christ in Plymouth, request to be dismissed, and establish 
in a church estate among ourselves, by the name of the 
Third Church in Plymouth. 

“ Resolved, That the petitioners be dismissed from their 
special relation to the First Church of Christ in Plymouth, 
in order to be set off into a distinct church by. the name of 
the Third Church of Christ in Plymouth, agreeable to their re- 
quest. The vote was passed in the affirmative unanimously. 

“The church further voted, That they have the privilege 
of using the furniture at their communions for two years. 

“The meeting then closed as usual, and dissolved in har- 
mony. May the great Head of the church smile upon these 
transactions, that they may contribute to the more rapid ad- 
vancement of his kingdom among us!” 

So ended, amicably and peacefully, although not without 
deep feeling, the first separation in the church into which 
dogmatic differences had entered. Both parties, those who 
stayed and those who left, acted conscientiously and loyally. 
The old First Church was firmly convinced that it was sup- 
ported in its action by the authority of Scripture and the 
traditions of Pilgrim history. 

The seceders applied to the General Court for incorpora- 
tion as the Third Congregational Society in Plymouth, plead- 
ing the inadequacy of one church to meet the needs of the 
town (the second church being at Manomet), and their ina- 


bility to co-operate with their late co-religionists through lack | 


of agreement and sympathy. 


THE THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST IN PLYMOUTH 1803. 


The charter was granted, and in 1802 Deacon John 
Bishop with his fellow-seceders were incorporated as a dis- 
tinct society. Before taking steps to erect a church building, 
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they petitioned the town for a lot on Training Green. A 
committee was appointed to take the matter into considera- 
tion and to report. After deliberation, they decided, in 
view of the contemplated sale of the whole of Training Green, 
that it was inexpedient at this time. ‘To comply with the 
request of the applicants by granting a lot, for the purpose 
mentioned, would, in the opinion of your committee, not only 
preclude the town under whatever circumstances, it may be, 
from opposing the prosecution of that object, but would 
sanction the separation of a small number of persons, on 
principles which do not appear to be substantial and well- 
founded. If religious societies are to be split up into divi- 
sions, merely fora variance of sentiment in certain polemic 
speculations, about which the greatest. and best men in all 
ages of the Christian Church have differed, each Christian 
must consecrate his own dwelling as his sanctuary, for 
scarcely two of the best informed Christians can be found 
precisely to agree on every controversial point.” 

A church was erected on the westerly side of Training 
Green, and Rev. Adoniram Judson was settled as the first 
pastor. Later on two churches sprung from the new society, 
one at Eel River in 1814, and the Robinson church in 1830. 

On the sth of May, 1870, the name of the Third Church 
was changed to “The Church and Society of the Pilgrim- 
age,” and a church manual was printed, which appropriated 
all the ministers and deacons of the First Church down to 
1801, and set up a ridiculous claim to be the first and oldest 
church in America, although on the 14th of November of the 
same year the Church of the Pilgrimage adopted new articles 
of faith, with a new covenant, and rules of government. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is through the God in man, in the throbbing heart of 
humanity, the warm, loving, sympathetic soul that realizes 
its kinship to the lowly and suffering, that relief and solace 
must come, if at all. It is only when prayers are crystal- 
lized into deeds that they become true prayers. “If you 
love me, feed my lambs.”— &. 7. Watson. 


rd 
As for thee, 
That life thou hast is hidden from thine eyes ; 
And, when it yearns, thou — knowing not for what — 
Wouldst fain appease it with one grand, deep joy, 
One draught of passionate peace. But wilt thou know 
The other name of joy, the better name 
Of peace? Itis thy Father’s name! Thy life 
Yearns to its source! The spirit thirsts for God, 
Even the living God ! 
—Jean Ingelow. 
rd 


PRAYER. 


O God, Thou hast made us, and knowest best how to use us. 
Help us to accept Thy way with us as the best way, to say 
of all things which Thou givest, This is good. When it is 
well for us to suffer, help us to play the man; when it is well 
for us to be joyful, help us to be unfeignedly glad like a lit- 
tle child with a new toy. Forgive us that we have too 
much kept clouded faces, that we have too often thought that 
Thou didst wish us to be sorrowful, that we have made for 
ourselves crosses which Thou didst not appoint for us, that 
we have shunned sympathy, that we have given others too 
little chance to be helpful to us. Forgive us for these things, 
and give us, O Father, the sweet grace of taking help as 
well as the grace of being helpful. And, when pain has had 
her perfect work, take us to that life where there is no more 
pain forever. Amen, — Selected, 
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Getmany vs. America. 


BY THE COUNTESS ALIDA VON KROCKOW. 


The Germans have become a big nation, and 
they are full of fight. They possess the best 
army in the world, are rapidly acquiring one of 
the best navies, have long had the best universi- 
ties, and, for the rest, worry along under the 
reign of an emperor who must be more interest- 
ing to read about than easy to put up with. 
That is about the stock of their views. An 
advance has been made in one respect. The 
old temper of impatience over the mere sug- 
gestion that “Dutchmen” may be capable of 
bringing forward something practical, worthy 
regard, is gone, not that they believe even now 
that Germans can give a Yankee many points. 
But they are willing to listen. I can only hint 
at what I consider the good things among Ger- 
man arrangements, while American readers can 
search their hearts to test whether they possess 
neutrality enough to reflect on them. 

Let us see first what is to be said of public 
institutions of all kinds. . The church, and 
pretty nearly all that concerns it I relinquish 
boasting of at the start. The German church is 
a backward institution, as hierarchical as the 
English “Establishment,” besides being coarser 
and poorer. Fashion patronizes it without see- 
ing much of it. It is middle class. The poor 
honor it as they do the king. The throne and 
the altar are alike to their minds, inasmuch as 
they have to pay taxes and reverence to them both. 
Just as there is no escape from wearing the king’s 
coat, no matter where you move about, so is 
there likewise no escape from paying fees to the 
parish, no matter where you may choose to be 
baptized or buried. Your prescribed parish 
church has the first right to you, and claims and 
takes it. Your selected minister has only the 
second right. Your freedom of choice—and 
Germans legally possess such freedom—amounts 
at bottom to having the privilege of paying 
double fees. Besides the fees, rates are assessed 
to you regularly; and the tax collector gathers 
them simultaneously with the town, district, and 
school taxes. On this first-mentioned point 
we may score one, therefore, in favor of Yankee- 
ism. 

Secondly, the school. Here you will be 
amazed probably. For, in contradiction to what 
Americans have been told so long that they 
have finally acquiesced in the truth of the 
statement, not being in the position to judge 
for themselves, 7 assert that German schooling, 
too, is inferior to the American. Twenty years 
ago matters were different. The Yankee peda- 
gogues who then told their countrymen how 
much better they had discovered German schools 
to be were right. Since then, however, Ameri- 
can schools have been graded and the standard 
for instructors raised. By these reforms Amer- 
icans have adopted what German educational 
institutions could offer. It isnow for Germany 
to adopt from America the following: 1. Shorter 
lesson recitation periods. 2. More advanced 
age for beginning of compulsory school disci- 
pline, 3. The effort to render learning a pleas- 
ure. Look at the difference in American and 
German school-children. The American boys 
and girls are straight as arrows, fresh complexion, 
alive with energy. The German girls and boys 
spectacled, pale, bent, devoid of energy. They 
are overstrained by lessons too long in duration, 
presented too dully. School is an ogre in the 
lives of most German children whose homes are 
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not wretched. There is a mistake about it, 
therefore. It lies in the treating of children 
after the military system, regardless of differ- 
ences in temperament, health, capacity, and 
taste. Score one, again, therefore, in favor of 
American schools, not overlooking the fact that 
I say schools, without including universities and 
colleges. 

Thirdly, the police, We will go directly into 
this subject. How do German police compare 
with the American? If we are going to be fair 
and square and forget personal annoyances, we 
shall have to give the Germans the palm. No- 
body hates to more than I. Haven’t the police 
fined my husband because a man-servant fired a 
pistol at a squirrel in our park? And me, for 
setting a flower-pot on my window-sill? And 
my son, for stepping over a strip of grass in 
the public gardens (over, mind you, not even 
on the grass, which of course #s a terrible 
crime)? And have I not been yelled at, till I 
nearly fell off from the shock, for bicycling 
round a corner in the middle of the street in- 
stead of the right hand, for riding on some 
streets instead of others, for going through 
certain railway-station gates instead of certain 
others? Have we not had to pay for harboring 
guests we forgot to notify the police were ar- 
rived, and pay for forgetting to say they were 
gone? Did not my American nieces start out to 
gather experiences, and run against twenty-three 
things forbidden by the police, in respect of 
riding on street-cars, which they inscribed duly 
in a note-book, and read aloud at dinner with 
imperfect earnestness, so that I sat on thorns, 
lest my German husband should suspect a criti- 
cism was being expressed on an institution of 
his country? Oh, indeed, what the police have 
made me suffer, indirectly or directly, is enough 
to prejudice me! But it is because, being an 
American, I was born free, under a government 
that says practically, “The sooner the fools are 
eliminated from the population, the better. Let 
them, therefore, put their heads out of the win- 
dows of passing trains: let them ride in the 
portion of the street reserved by ordinance for 
traffic in the opposing direction,” and so forth. 
Not in a country which says practically: “Pre- 
serve the life and limbs of every fool. Such a 
person may be a soldier or become the mother 
of onc. No matter if the other fifty million in- 
habitants be annoyed and feel pestered all their 
lives by the idiotical regulations!” I know that 
the cause of my prejudice lies in my birth, be- 
cause native Germans like being regulated, and 
feel cosey in the midst of these ubiquitous multi- 
tudinous regulations and prohibitions, Besides, 
when you have complained that the multitude 
and pettiness of regulations wear yeur life out, 
you have said the worst. It is certain that your 
property rights are secure against blackmailing 
and arbitrariness. There is no corruption of 
police forces in Germany worth speaking of; 
nor, for that matter, of any sort of officials. 
From an official point of view, therefore, one 
must be scored for the Germans. Their police 
beat Tammany’s. 

I come fourthly to city administration, build- 
ing, and cleanliness, in which the best that 
America can show is surpassed by what Ger- 
many presents, chiefly again because the laws 
that are enacted are carried out in every in- 
stance to the last letter by the police, without 
favor or exception. 

Germany beats America in tidiness, in clean- 
liness, in orderliness, and solidity of cities, 
towns, and villages. It beats it, too, in the 
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cleanliness and solidity of every kind of public 
conveyance, with the one exception of railway 
cars. Its two-and-half-c-nt-a-fare street-cars, be 
they motors or horse-cars, are spotless. So are 
its twelve-cent-a-fare cabs, So are its boats, and 
ferries. So likewise are its highways and by- 
ways. The police and gens d’armes (mounted 
police) enforce cleanliness on all roads. Most 
cities enforce ordinances, likewise, against om- 
nibus and car-owners’ covering their convey- 
ances with advertisements. Such conveyances 
are licensed to carry passengers, not the names 
oz soaps and baking-powders. I think the logic 
good myself, better than that of Englishmen or 
Americans. 

Americans concede that road-making in Ger- 
many is a fine art. Few, however, realize that 
road repairing has been reduced to a compara- 
tively cheap art as well. I wish devotedly that 
local societies could be formed in order to study 
it, and apply the results of the study to country 
roads in America. I spoke once on the subject 
to an audience of leading citizens in Ulster . 
County in New York, an ideal county to experi- 
ment in, having all the three chief things for suc- 
cess. I mean stones, paupers, and fruit-trees. 
Germans, namely, find that it pays to encourage 
peasants to free their fields of stones: the prop- 
erty rises in value,— taxing value. The stones 
thrown into heaps by the roadside are purchased 
by the district road-repairing commission. Poor 
men, who otherwise would have to be supported 
in almshouses, are hired to break these stones, 
and then are trained to the work of repairing the 
road-beds. The money to pay the men is made 
by auctioneering off to the highest bidder the 
crops of the fruit-trees that were planted on 
both sides of the highway when it was built, and 
which are nourished well by the manure that 
falls along the road and is pushed at intervals 
by a road-tender upon their roots. The pur- 
chaser of the crop sees to it that his fruit is not 
stolen. The road commissioners have no bother 
about that. And, although the sale be by auc- 
tion, it brings in considerable. Every burgher 
knows how much, because the sales of highway- 
fruit crops are published in the local newspa- 
pers. 

Then take the post! We must concede, I 
think, that Germany beats us in this, too. It is 
a small per cent. safer than the American mail, 
and several per cent. cheaper. Letters in most 
cities are carried for a fraction over one cent, 
open letters for a fraction over one-half of a cent, 
and printed post-cards for half a cent. Manu- 
scripts and business papers pay book postage 
rates. Packages weighing up to ten German or 
twelve English pounds are carried by mail long 
distances for twelve cents, short distances for 
the half, or six cents. The contents of the pack- 
ages may be prepaid or you pay a trifle extra, 
and give the postman the money for the contents, 
the post settling your account with the sender of 
the package. Moreover, letters and packages 
are brought to your door, no matter how small 
the place is where you tarry, how high up in the 
mountains or far distant from other habitations. 

The postal rules in Germany having been 
carried out to the letter with incredible as- 
siduity and stringency, the population have 
grown as much in awe of it as of the army, which 
they fear practically more than God. So long, 
so persistently, so surely have they been in- 
structed when not to overburden the postal ser- 
vice, how many seals and how many cords to 
put on packages, how to wrap them up, on what 
spot of an envelope the stamp is to be glued 
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‘fast, how much weight of paper to place in it for 


a given price, and so forth and so forth; and the 
sender or receiver of careless or erroneous in- 
fractions of these multitudinous regulations has 
been fined or scolded so often he feels as limp 
and shy in the presence of a postal uniform as 
he does before a commanding general. I do, 
too. But, then of course, on the other hand, I 
and the Germans enjoy depths of satisfaction 
which Americans, with their slap-back-don’t- 
wait-for-a-penny ways, do not have the chance 


_to feel. For instance. Are they thankful for 


every letter delivered to them in the early mail 
from across seas that does not bear a huge “ 40” 
marked on it in blue pencil, the short postal 
way of saying: “ Rise out of bed instantly and 
poke about in your pockets, or send over to the 
house or telephone down town for ten cents pre- 
cise, and have your maid hand it to the uniform 
waiting at the door,” or undergo unexperienced 
trouble “because somebody has sent you a let- 
ter a grain too heavy”? Do they and their but- 
lers and maids and the whole household feel a 
thrill of triumph when a package is carried to 
the post, and is accepted? Which is such un- 
deniable evidence of cleverness in the packer 
and his advisers, such proof that for once the 
right material was chosen, the right kind of 
twine, the correct formulary of address, the al- 
lowable weight! And — what is naturally as 
rare as a piece of old Battiger china —do Amer- 
icans ever get a newspaper with a “read this,” 
or “please return this item” written surrepti- 
tiously inside, which the uniform has not discov- 
ered and fined them thirty-five pfennig for,— an 
omission which is evidence infallible that for 
once fate has got the better of the post officials ? 
and have they accordingly risen on their feet 
and danced in delight in admiration of fate? 
No, one must dwell in the Fatherland to enjoy 
such pleasures. So, I repeat, the German post 
surpasses the American postal service. 

Then take the railways. American rolling 
stock and rail-beds are far and away heavier and 
firmer than any that can be shown by the 
German governments and private corporations 
that own the German railways. On the other 
hand, travellers in Germany, when they arrive at 
their destination, may be sure of it. They need 
not sit on pins and needles if the place be new 
and unknown by its aspect to them, harkening 
for hours to jargon bawled out by a conductor, 
then pass by the place because the name of it is 
on a sign-board a few feet long and a foot wide, 
invisible save only to passengers whose seats 
happen to be opposite to the sign when the 
train stops. The names of stopping-places 
along German railroads are advertised by three 
large sign-boards, one at each end of the station 
besides the transparent glass sign-board in the 
middle. Hence the first glance out of a car 
window discovers the identity of a station. 
What superior hand-bag service is met with, 
moreover, in German stations! It needs but a 
wink of the hand from a door-way or window to 
call to one’s aid, on the train stopping, a quiet 
man, cleanly clad, identifiable by a number, who 
will relieve one of one’s bag and packages, 
summon a cab, and bring one’s trunks to it for a 
trifling compensation. As for depot conven- 
iences one has only to think of the contrast 
between what most American ones present and 
the spotlessly clean waiting and refreshment 
rooms of German village depots, to begin to 
think the American people have been the dupes 
of their railway owners, who, by emphasizing 
the excellence of the rolling stock, have diverted 
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attention from the untidy, miserably inconven- 
ient shelters too often found along their roads. 

All things considered, between American rail- 
ways and German ones, it’s a tie. Some points 
in the American system are superior: on other 
points the Germans stand ahead. There is a 
kind of democratic evenness about German 
public resorts of all species. If nothing is so 
stupendously fine as what the Americans can 
display, so is there nothing quite so shabby, 
cheap, and dirty. They have thus no Waldorf 
hotels; but, then, they have no small town or 
village inns that are not massively built, either. 
They do not boast of one city restaurant where 
it costs you five dollars to lunch, At the same 
time neither do they have to hush over ten 
thousand rural hotel dinners which it costs you 
an indigestion to eat. I really think we should 
call a tie again here, If America has the 
grandest hotels, Germany has a higher average 
of solid, clean inns, where good food, well 
cooked, may be had. 

Our review, then, would show that in church 
matters the balance is pretty nearly all on the 
American side; in school discipline, mostly. 
But that in respect of police integrity the Ger- 
mans are superior. They beat Americans like- 
wise in the administration or control of cities, 
highways, public conveyances, and in the aver- 
age excellence of their public houses. 

DreEsDEN, GERMANY. 


Stories of Animal Intelligence, 


Some of the higher animals, notably the horse, 
have a power of acute observation which the 
savage alone among men can claim at all to 
equal; and probably in this regard the savage is 
very far behind. 

I once had an opportunity to watch a dog 
take his observations. He did it apparently 
with a full sense of what he was doing. I was 
driving in a sleigh through a city with a dog 
that had never been in the place before. He 
stood with his fore feet resting on the dasher, 
turning his head from side to side as rapidly as 
he could. When we were coming back, he lay 
down quietly in the bottom of the sleigh; but, 
the moment we came upon a street where we 
had not been before, his fore feet were on the 
dasher again and his head was turning from side 
to side as rapidly as at first. The animal does 
not ordinarily, so far as I have noticed, learn 
his lesson in this obviously conscious manner. 
In general, like a well-trained lady, it sees 
everything without seeming to see anything. 
It is amazing how much the higher animal is 
able to take in, in this quiet and apparently 
purposeless way. I once was driving through 
a street in Boston where I intended to make a 
call. The houses were so much alike that I 
ordinarily had to observe carefully the numbers 
on the doors. This time, while I was watching 
for the numbers as well as I could, the horse 
suddenly drew up to the side of the street and 
stopped. I looked, and saw that it was the 
house I wanted. The horse had been on the 
street only once before, and a year had passed 
since then. The same horse I was once driving 
through a wooded road in Maine, looking out 
for the place where, the year before, we had 
gone into the woods to get berries. Here again 
the horse suddenly stopped. It was some 
minutes before we realized that this was the 
place we were seeking. When we were there 
before, we had noticed a pile of wood at the spot, 
and had taken that as the mark by which we 
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should recognize it. This year the wood was 
gone, and thus we failed to know the place. By 
what subtler marks the horse distinguished it, I 
do not know. 5 

The horse sometimes shows great discrimina- 
tion. The first time I drove out a certain 
horse, we happened to call at two greenhouses. 
Naturally, the next time as we passed them, the 
horse proposed to stop. What is more remark- 
able is that, as we came to a third greenhouse, 
which we had not visited the day before, the 
horse proposed to stop at that. It was prob- 
ably the greenhouse fragrance that suggested it. 
He seemed to have made up his mind, brute- 
fashion, that greenhouses were our specialty. 
That drive convinced him that we were not 
people that did the same thing every day; and 
he never troubled us again, so far as I now re- 
member, by stopping wherever we had stopped 
before. 

My friend’s horse, wishing to get at his bed- 
ding, in order that he might improvidently 
devour it, put his forefoot back and drew the 
bedding forward. It would seem:as if his 
ancestors in their free state, could rarely, if 
ever, have had occasion to use the fore-foot in 
this way. It was thus an act of intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends. A still more com- 
plicated process of the kind was carried on by 
a dog of mine named Tiny. I give the name 
because I shall have occasion to refer to him 
again. He was a black-and-tan, by no means a 
glutton, but something of an epicure. One 
evening a paper was laid on the floor. A biscuit 
was broken up for his supper, and the pieces 
laid on the paper. The supper did not quite 
suit him. He carefully took the pieces one 
after another and carried them away from the 
paper. He then returned and sat on the paper, 
waiting till something more attractive should be 
offered him. One would be safe in saying that 
neither he nor any ancestor of his had ever done 
an act like this. It was an original act of in- 
telligence, performed on the inspiration of the 
moment, 

Still greater intelligence was shown by a dog 
that did not belong to me, but was owned by a 
household that I knew not less intimately than 
my own. The dog E knew very well. The 
grandmother of the house was taken ill one 
evening. There were only ladies there, and on 
account of ill health or some other reason no 
one of them could go for the doctor, though he 
lived not far away. While they were wishing most 
earnestly that he would come, to their surprise 
he walked in. It seems that the dog, who was 
a mongrel, had gone to his door and barked till 
he was admitted. He found the doctor, and 
made such unmistakable signs that he wished to 
be followed that the doctor did follow him, and 
was greeted very gladly. The dog was not in 
the habit of going to the physician’s house. 
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How he knew that the doctor was wanted could 
only be conjectured. Like Mrs. Browning’s 
Flash, he was very sympathetic in illness. 
Whether on this occasion he had heard the 
doctor’s name spoken in a way which showed 
that he was wanted or whether he remembered 
that in such cases the doctor had generally been 
summoned, one could only guess. 

The same dog, named Spot, was very fond of 
two young men, neither of them belonging to 
the family with which he lived. The young 
men left town together, and not till the end of 
two years did one of them return. Spot re- 
ceived him with great delight, and then sud- 
denly disappeared. After some time he re- 
turned, evidently tired and downhearted. It 
was later known that, after greeting the re- 
turned wanderer, he hurried to the home of the 
other young man, some two or three miles away, 
taking it for granted that, as the two had disap- 
peared together, together they had returned. A 
simple illustration of like intelligence was given 
by a Boston terrier that I now own. He had 
tried to persuade me to go to walk with him; 
but failing, as he probably fancied, to make me 
understand what he wanted, he finally brought 
me the leash by which I was in the habit of 
leading him. 

We find also in the dog a self-control which 
sometimes goes beyond the direct result of 
training. One of the most marked illustrations 
of the kind that I remember occurred in the 
case of the dog Tiny, to whom I have already 
referred. I should premise that he never had a 
canine friend during his life. He was, indeed, 
at swords’ points with his race. He would 
allow no dog on the premises; and, if one vent- 
ured to pass the time of day with him on the 
street, Tiny would promptly teach him to go 
about his business. One evening, however, a 
Gordon setter pup was brought to the house. 
Tiny at once recognized it as adopted by the 
family; but, though he never harmed it all the 
time they were together, he never showed it any 
friendliness. In fact, he preserved what might 
be called an armed neutrality. To this reserve 
there was but one exception, When the new- 
comer committed any act for the like of which 
Tiny had been punished in his puppyhood, Tiny 
would fly at him and give hima vigorous box- 
ing. He thus spontaneously assumed the part 
which trained elephants in India are taught to 
perform, to assist in the education of his kind. 
In Tiny’s case — so far as one could judge from 
the manner of the act—there entered into it 
a feeling of special satisfaction. He appeared 
to welcome an opportunity of displaying his real 
feeling. Beppo, as this new-comer was named, 
slept in the cellar, while Tiny had his bed up- 
stairs. One evening, as I was coming up from 
the cellar, I found Tiny waiting for me with an 
expression that seemed to me at the time to have 
something mysterious about it. He led me to 
his bed, and in it was Beppo, who had not only 
invaded the sacred place, but had unearthed, or 
rather unbedded, Tiny’s favorite bones, which 
he had hidden under his rug, and was actually 
gnawing them. It must be remembered that 
Tiny had never been trained to abstain from 
ill-treating Beppo. There had never been occa- 
sion for this. He had simply felt the propri- 
eties of the case, and recognized his duty and 
accepted it. Knowing the dog as I did, the self- 
restraint that he exercised under these most 
trying circumstances was something marvellous. 
Indeed, his whole relation to Beppo was ex- 
tremely interesting. When the latter, who was 
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something of a rover, was tied in the garden, 
Tiny would often sit on the steps and watch 
him with apparent complacency. He would pay 
not the slightest attention to any of Beppo’s 
expressions of desire that he would come and 
lighten his confinement by a little play. Every 
now and then, however, he would start and 
career madly around the garden in a way not 
usual with him. I cannot say what was his real 
motive, but the appearance was as if he wished 
to exhibit to Beppo his own freedom.— From 
“Essays Theological and Literary,” by Dr. Charles 
Carroll Everett. 


Literature. 


Principles of Western Civilization.* 


It is not necessary to believe everything that 
Mr. Kidd writes to become interested in his 
books, He has the art of saying new things in 
an interesting way. His point of view is that of 
an independent thinker, a believer in the doc- 
trine of evolution. He draws his own conclu- 
sions, and does not hesitate to criticise even the 
greatest leaders and discoverers. The peculiar- 
ity of his position is that from the point of view 
of an evolutionist he finds the writings of Mill, 
Huxley, and Spencer to be hopelessly antiquated. 
Spencer had begun to write before Darwin 
threw the flashlight of his discovery upon 
modern society; and Spencer, Kidd says, like 
Mill and Huxley, never took the modern posi- 
tion. They did not belong to the world which 
had been modified by the proclamation of the 
doctrine of evolution, The havoc which How: 
ells makes among the novelists is nothing com- 
pared to the wide-sweeping generalizations of 
Kidd concerning those who have been held to 
be the heralds of the new gospel of science. 

What Kidd says is not all true. A good deal 
that he says is yet to be tested; but there is in 
his statement enough that is true to make the 
reading of his book stimulating and instructive. 
His main thesis is summed up in one phrase, 
“projected efficiency.” He loads this phrase 
down with all that it can carry; but it is the 
sign of a notable generalization. It is as en- 
lightening and valuable as John Fiske’s “pro- 
longation of infancy.” In brief, his phrase 
means that the objects for which human society 
lives and works lie in the future, and that the 
efficiency attained by the most highly developed 
portions of society is projected from the present 
into a future which lies beyond the sight of even 
the most sagacious. “Up to the present time,” 
he says, “a struggle has been going on between 
the present and the past.” How to make the 
past serve the uses of the present, how to make 
the most of our inheritance from the past for 
the benefit of those who live in the present, has 
been the great problem. We have now come to 
the dramatic point in evolution when suddenly 
the horizon is extended, and we see that the 
end of all our action lies both in present effi- 
ciency and in that efficiency projected into the 
future to shape the lives and fortunes of those 
who shall come after us. 

It has been notorious for fifty years that those 
who have accepted the doctrines of Herbert 
Spencer and at the same time have desired to 
give the religious nature full scope and satisfac- 
tion have been engaged in a struggle. At the 
best it could be said only that Spencer’s philos- 
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ophy allowed them to be as religious as they 
wanted to be. It did not inspire their religion. 
Such men as Prof. Drummond have wrestled 
with the doctrine of natural selection, and have 
comforted many starving souls with manna which 
they found in the wilderness of Spencerian 
speculation. But there has been constant mis- 
giving. Upon this struggle Mr. Kidd’s generali- 
zation throws a flood of light. He makes every- 
thing that the religious soul longs for seem pos- 
sible in a future which requires of each genera- 
tion as it passes unbounded service and sacrifice. 
The doctrine does not have to be painfully 
considered. It fairly leaps into the conscious- 
ness of the reader as a fact written all over the 
constitution of modern society, but never before 
so sharply realized and so plainly stated. 


ScHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER. By Le- 
Baron Russell Briggs. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co. $1—It would be a good thing if 
all parents who are hoping to send their boys to 
college would read and take to heart the ex- 
cellent counsel and the far-reaching sugges- 
tions of the experienced dean. We are not 
among those who fear the influence of college 
life for boys. However grave may be the temp- 
tations that assail a young man, set suddenly 
free from home restraints and careful super- 
vision, they are less in college than in business; 
and they are placed in the balance with unex- 
celled opportunities for a rich and happy life, 
bright with friendships, inspiring effort, succes- 
sive attainments, and continually widening out- 
looks. We believe that the standards of college 
life are high, and that the more one knows of the 
actual day-by-day life of such students as those 
among whom Dean Briggs is set, the greater be- 
comes his respect for the work accomplished by 
the university, in moral as well as in intellectual 
and physical training. Yet boys come up to 
college from all kinds of homes, with adequate 
or inadequate preparation, and many of them 
with a degree of personal liberty to which they 
have been totally unaccustomed. Dean Briggs 
puts his finger unerringly on the weak points of 
school preparation, of home influence, and, as it 
seems to us, of modern educational methods. 
His book would be good reading, even if it did 
not meet so pertinently the very questions that 
parents need to ask themselves ; and we hope for 
the sake of future students of our universities 
that it may have a wide circulation and careful, 
conscientious reading. 


In TIME WITH THE STARS. By Thomas K. 
Beecher. Hosmer H. Billings, publisher—This 
is a dainty little volume of those extremely diffi- 
cult bits of literary workmanship, parables for 
children. They are commended by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott for home reading to children on Sunday 
afternoons. The essence of the best of faith 
and hope and love is given picturesque and 
memorable setting in these concise stories. 
They will be profitable for older people as enter- 
taining for the little ones. 


Axs TRIPLEX, AND OTHER Essays. Size 3 
inches x 6. \By Robert Louis Stevenson. Port- 
land, Me. : Thomas B. Mosher.—Three of Stev- 
enson’s most interesting essays bound together, 
with good paper and good printing, make an 
attractive little volume which one is tempted to 
put into his pocket at once, to be the companion 
of the first idle hour. The contents are: Fore- 
word, Aes Triplex, Ordered South, and Walk- 
ing Tours, 
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Mirdellaneaue 


Renan’s recollections of his youth, Souvenirs 
ad’ Enfance et de Feunesse, have been edited with 
an introduction and notes by Mr. Irving Bab- 
bitt, instructor in French at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and published by D. C, Heath & Co. This 
firm has won a reputation for carefully edited 
French texts. Renan did not attempt to make 
a continuous narrative of his recollections, but 
rather to present images that rose before him 
and the reflections naturally suggested when he 
was calling up a past already fifty years behind 


-him. He commends frankly the meaning of 


Goethe when he chose for his own memoirs the 
title Wahrheit und Dichtung, in the conviction 
that what one says of himself is always poetical. 
The person to whom he confessedly owed most 
finds bare mention in the Souvenirs, but the 
reason for this is made clear in his own preface. 
Mr. Babbitt’s introduction considers Renan as a 
representative of modern criticism, as a histo- 
rian of Christianity, and as a literary artist, 
tracing also the evolution of his thought. 


A recent number in the Riverside Art Series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains 
a collection of fifteen pictures and a supposed 
portrait of Correggio, with an introduction and 
interpretations by Estelle M. Hurll. She thinks 
that Correggio’s works are much less familiar 
than those of other Italian painters; and, con- 
sidered asa whole, she is probably right. Yet 
the “Holy Night,” “Saint Catherine Reading,” 
the “Marriage of Saint Catherine,” and the “Ecce 
Homo” are quickly recognized by young stu- 
dents, who will gladly enlarge their acquaint- 
ance with the painter and his other works. 
The selections are about equally divided be- 
tween the frescos of Parma and the easel 
pictures scattered through the various Euro- 
pean galleries. The study of Correggio, given 
in the introduction, expresses much in short 
space. The comparison with Raphael is es- 

ecially happy. “The two men shrank equally 
rom the painful; but, where the Umbrian’s 
ideal of happiness was tranquil and serene, 
Correggio’s was exuberant and ecstatic,” etc, 
We are always glad to commend this series for 
the use of young people. 


Friends who are looking for the right thing 
for Easter gifts will be glad to know of the little 
book of selections compiled from the sermons 
and other writings of Rev. John W. Chadwick 
by Miss Nathalie W. Homans. It is entitled 
The Light of Common Day, and was made for 
a sale recently held by the Women’s Alliance 
of the Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Chadwick’s introductory note speaks 
for itself. “I cannot but be touched by the 


. kindness of the friend who has made these 


selections. To permit their pnblication may 
appear egotisticon my part; but I do not see 
why it is more a fault to publish the best parts 
of my sermon than to preach them in their 
entirety from week to week, the worse and 
better parts together. And itmay be that these 
tiny craft will find here and there a haven from 
which my bulkier merchantmen have been shut 
out. I will dare to hope that such may be the 
event, and that by this sign the labor of my 
friend will be approved as fortunate and good.” 
Miss Homans has performed the work of selec- 
tion admirably, and deserves the gratitude of 
Mr. Chadwick’s many friends. It isa book that 
cannot fail to be welcome to those who are 
seeking a word of good cheer for the common 
days of life and fresh strength for the lagging 
will. Copies of the volume, which is attractively 
printed, may be had from Miss E. B. Low, 129 
Roar Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 25 cents 
each. 


The Magazines. 


The April Country Life in America will be a 
spring number, with special cover in colors by 
Walter K. Stone, and with an increased number 
of pages. A particularly charming magazine is 
promised, covering everything connected with 


the country in April. The remarkable series in} 272 Congress Street - = = 
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wild animal photography will be represented, 
with camera shots of foxes and rattlesnakes 
taken at close quarters under unique circum- 
stances. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics contains 
seven solid articles, most of them exceedingly 
practical. R.R. Kuczynski completes his com- 
parison of the native and foreign born popula- 
tion in Massachusetts, coming to the conclusion 
that the native population is dying out. Prof. 
J. H. Hollander discusses the “Excise Taxation 
in Porto Rico.” Prof. E.S. Meade shows how 
the “Capitalization of the United States Steel 
Corporation” was brought about, with some 
doubts as to the fulfilment of the optimistic ex- 
pectations of the shareholders. “A Positive 
Theory of Economics” is offered by Frederick B. 
Hawley. G. H. Montague tells the story of the 
Standard Oil Company, and comes to the con- 
clusion that its monopoly “was, under existing 
conditions, inevitable, simply because it was 
most efficiently organized.” “Trade Cycles and 
the Effort to anticipate” is discussed by G. C. 
Selden. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Stephen A. Douglas. By W.G. Brown. 65 cents. 

From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Good Cheer Nuggets. Compiled by Jeanne G, Penning- 

ton, Cloth, 45 cents; crimson leather, gilt edges, $1.00. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The Assassins. By Nevill Myers Meakin. $1.50. 

From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
sea Union and Concord. By H. Hensley Henson, 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
The Silent Pioneer. By Lucy Cleaver McElroy, 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Lf ae my Love. Song for medium voice. By Carl A. 
reyer. 

Le a cna Waltz. For the piano. By E. D. 
mith, 

Whispers. Forthe piano. By Frederic M. Dean. 

Beam from Yonder Star. ranslated for trombone or 

baritone. By Frederic Field Bullard. 


A Stein Song. Translated for cornet. By Frederic Field 
Bullard. 


THE ATTENTIVE SOUL 


AND OTHER SERMONS 


BY 


John White Chadwick 


CONTENTS: 


Good Courage. 

A Psalm of Labor. 

In His Steps. 

The Law of Liberty. 

James Martineau. 
Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
A Palm Sunday Lesson. 
Realized Religion. 

Songs in Pxile. 

The Reign of Law. 

The Rebirth of Jesus. 

The Prophetic Soul. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Phillips Brooks. 

The Attentive Soul. 

The Man who found Himself. 


$1.50. 


Price $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


Boston | 27a Congress Street 7 = . 
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THE NEW WORLD and 
THE NEW THOUGHT 


Rev, JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS. 


The Expansion of the Universe and the Enlarge- 
ment of Faith. 
The Sanction for Morality in Nature. 
The Agnostic’s Difficulties. 
The Scientific Validity of our Religious Instincts. 
Evolution and Christianity. 
The Old Testament as Literature. 
Christian Discipleship and Modern Life. 
Modern Dogmatism and the Unbelief of the Age. 
Union of the Churches in One Spiritual House- 
hold. 
PRICE $1.00. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


No. 2 Bible House, New York City. 


EASTER SERMONS 


The Resurrection of Jesus 
Souls already risen with Christ 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Post-offce Mission Branches may obtain 
these sermons of Miss FLORENCE EVERETT, 
Room 6, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston, 
free of charge. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Crime that Failed, 
Conditional Immortality. 
The Double Harvest. 
The Man-like God. 
Practical Ideals. 

. The New Womanhood. 


Awag ym 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
Boston 
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Little Dentist. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE, 


Here a tooth, and there no tooth. 
Oh, I look so funny! 

Pulled my front tooth out to-day. 
Earned a lot of money. 


Papa gave me this ten cents. 
Sister gave a penny. 

Time I set to earning dimes, 
Christmas took so many. 


Threw the tooth there in the fire. 
Wished it kept for showing. 

If ’twere saved, cook said I’d have 
Crooked teeth a-growing. 


Hurt.a lot to give the yank. 
First went gently, trying. 

Shut my eyes, then gave a jerk. 
After that, some crying. 


When I smiled before the glass, 
Looked so like another, 

Said: ‘‘ Hello, you funny kid ! 
Guess you are my brother.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Jack’s Ambition. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


In these days one speaks of a Chicago boy as 
“Western” only with definite mental reservations, 
remembering the broad stretches of country 
extending onward even to the Pacific coast, but 
twenty years ago Jack Lester would have re- 
pudiated the thought that he could be consid- 
ered anything else. He had been brought up to 
face the winds that sweep over Chicago from 
the prairies beyond, to exult in the beauty and 
power of the great lake that stretched eastward 
arched by the changing sky, to glory in the 
advance of his native city, and to believe in its 
magnificent future with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, Jack’s parents, like most of 
their neighbors, were bound to New England 
by ties of early associations, kindred, and friends. 
Sometimes the charm of a locality increases, 
when it is felt through leagues of distance and 
softened by romance; and thus perhaps it came 
that no New England boy was ever more pas- 
sionately loyal to New England traditions, more 
reverential of its great names, more alive to the 
honor of its history than was Jack, stirred by 
his mother’s stories and equally by the general 
revival of interest felt at that time in the early 
days of the colonies and the young republic. 

It was a happy day for Jack when he started 
one early October morning to visit his Aunt 
Priscilla, who lived in Boston and with whom 
he was to spend a month. “TI shall see,” he said 
to his Chicago friends,—“I shall see all the 
places we have read about in the history and 
then the men who wrote about them. I shall 
get acquainted with all the famous people I 
can.” 

Jack was slightly disappointed with his aunt’s 
house on Pinckney Street. It seemed stiff and 
old-fashioned, wholly unlike the broad, open 
spaces of Jack’s Chicago home. “It seemed,” 
he said confidentially and a little irreverently to 
his mother afterward, “it seemed as if you 
could really sae// ancestors. They stared at 
you from the walls; and all the furniture looked 
as if it came over, perhaps in the Mayflower, but 
probably in the ark,” 
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He approved of his aunt, however, in every 
particular except that he was shocked to find 
she had never been to the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument and had not the slightest intention of 
going there. Moreover, she scorned the idea of 
introducing her nephew to the famous people 
she happened to know and seemed genuinely as- 
tonished at the thought. : 

“Why, it wouldn’t be nice, Jack, dear,” she 
explained, when Jack said he should like to see 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth and Dr.'Holmes and Col. Higginson. “It 
wouldn’t be nice at all. It’s so early in the sea- 
son we aren’t likely to meet them anywhere; and, 
besides, they are just people like the rest of us, 
and you couldn’t get really acquainted with 
them, don’t you know ?” 

She failed so utterly to comprehend Jack’s 
feelings that he said no more, quite crushed by 
his own presumption in wishing to force his in- 
significant self on the notice of such lofty beings. 
There was enough left to afford him occupation 
and amusement, even if the lions wouldn’t growl 
for him. 

So he visited the tomb of one of his great 
grandfathers, a colonial governor of Massachu- 
setts, who had been sleeping for nearly two hun- 
dred years in the King’s Chapel burying-ground. 
He climbed the State House dome and the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. He examined minutely all 
the relics in the Old State House, explored the 
North End until his aunt declared she had 
learned more of Boston since Jack came than 
she had known in the fifty years she had lived 
there, went out to Medford and Lexington and 
Concord, freshly primed with “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” declaimed to himself all he could re- 
member of “Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote,” as the most appropriate selection he 
could think of in connection with Faneuil Hall, 
and then came home every night to a six-o’clock 
dinner to delight Aunt Priscilla with an account 
of his doings through the day and original com- 
ments on them. 

Toward the end of his visit he went out to 
spend another day in Cambridge. He wan- 
dered through the college yard, dreaming of 
the time when he should have student rights of 
his own there, and even picking out the room he 
hoped he might occupy, led to this choice per- 
haps by the sight of bright-faced fellows in the 
window and the sound of a banjo that came 
from within. Then he tramped up to Sweet 
Auburn, as his mother liked to call it, choosing 
the road that led along the river, whence he 
could look out over the marshes. 

By the middle of the afternoon he had had 
enough, and so boarded the stumpy little horse- 
car that in those days used to go clattering down 
Brattle Street. He stared at the Longfellow 
house, wished his aunt had not refused him per- 
mission to go up to the door and ask to see the 
poet’s study as he had heard visitors often did, 
and then settled himself for the long, tiresome 
ride back to Boston. 

The passengers were few in number at this 
time of the day, and even the few began to drop 
out as they came through the lower part of the 
town. The car jingled its way along; and, when 
it jolted across the railroad tracks, Jack was 
aroused from his musings by a muffled exclama- 
tion from the gentleman who sat nearest to 
him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said quickly. “Did 
you speak to me?” 

“Speak to you?. No. I was merely remark- 
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ing to myself that it’s lucky people’s bones are 
made of stronger material than their nerves. 
Didn’t you ever hear what Mr. Lowell said at 
that railroad crossing once?” 

Jack’s eyes brightened. “No, sir, but I’d like 
to hear it,” he said respectfully. 

The old gentleman looked at him kindly. 
“It was just after he came back from England. 
He knew, he said, when he felt that ‘old famil- 
iar bump’ that he was really back in his home 
town again.” 

Jack laughed, more at the gentleman’s merry 
twinkle than at the story. And the two began 
to talk, just as people used to in those days, 
when any alleviation of the long ride was wel- 
come. 

Jack had soon told him about his home in 
Chicago and of the good times he was having 
in Boston, When they came to the bridge, Jack 
looked across to Bunker Hill Monument and 
said: “This makes me think of the long piece I 
recited last General Recitation Day. You see 
in Chicago we have to recite poetry every Fri- 
day; and once in two months we have a General 
Day, when only a few boys speak and we have 
longer pieces.” 

Then, in response to the gentleman’s polite 
inquiry, he repeated the lines he was thinking 
about : — 

“Just across the narrow river, 
Oh, so close it made me shiver, 
Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yester- 
day was bare.” 

Jack thought he caught a depreciatory glance 
from his neighbor, and said rather indignantly : 
“Why, don’t you like that? We boys all like 
what Dr. Holmes writes better than anything 
else, and I couldn’t begin to tell you how many 
boys have chosen, ‘Ay, tear the tattered ensign 
down!’ We each make a point of saying that 
once at least.” 

The gentleman smiled pleasantly, and the con- 
versation flourished until they reached Charles 
Street, where Jack rose to leave the car. As 
he was about to lift his cap to his new acquaint- 
ance in parting, the latter rose also; and, leaving 
the car together, they picked their way to the 
sidewalk and continued their talk. 

Jack was confiding to him all his enthusiasm 
for the places and people of whom he had heard ; 
and the old gentleman was half-condoling with 
him for his aunt’s hard-heartedness and half-ex- 
pressing his admiration of a woman with so 
much good sense, when they reached the corner 
of Pinckney Street, and again Jack started to 
raise his cap. 

“Oh, it’s not late yet!” his companion said 
brightly. “Suppose you walk along with me, and 
make me a little call. Your aunt will not ex- 
pect you yet, and there is plenty of time.” 

Jack was only too delighted to accept the in- 
vitation, and the two walked briskly through 
Charles Street and turned to the left on Beacon 
Street. They stopped before a house on the 
river side; and, when the old gentleman said, 
“Come in!” Jack, nothing loath, followed his 
guide up the steps. He was ushered for a min- 
ute into a small reception-room where he had 
barely time to notice the flowered yellow paper 
and white wood-work, the carved table and the 
tall bookcases, before the gentleman reappeared 
and asked Jack in the friendliest way to come 
upstairs to his study. 

Jack drew a breath of content as he entered." 
The October day was cool enough to make an 
open fire enjoyable, and the general homelike 
air of the place was irresistibly attractive, 
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“Come, see my view !” \ And Jack looked from 
the sunny windows across the river to the Cam- 
bridge side, admiring the riyer’s gentle curve to 
the left and its bright rippling surface. Then 
he walked around, looking at a bronze figure of 
Time on the mantel and at the pictures. 

His host bade him notice particularly a quaint 
old portrait of a young maiden. “She was,” 
said he, “an ancestress of mine. Did you ever 
hear of Dorothy. Quincy?” Jack never had, 
and he could not decide afterward whether the 
old gentleman looked amused or disappointed. 

He noticed several volumes of Dr. Holmes’s 
writings in a small revolving bookcase, and said, 
“I think you must like Dr. Holmes as much as 
I do, for you seem to have all his books.” The 
gentlemanlooked at him sharply for a minute; 
and Jack wondered if he had said something 
amiss, when he was asked kindly, “I wonder if you 
know my favorite?” But, without waiting for a 
reply, he went on, “I will read you a stanza of it, 
and perhaps you will learn to like it as well as 
the Bunker Hill story.” 

Then he repeated the opening stanza of “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” and years after Jack 
could recall the very tones of his voice whenever 
he read the poem, Then Jack prepared to take 
leave, expressing enthusiastically his apprecia- 
tion of the kindness he had received. 

“O Jack, Jack,” sighed his aunt that evening 
at dinner, “to think you didn’t know Dr. Holmes 
from his pictures, and that you had never heard 
of Dorothy Quincy! You’d better write him a 
note, and take round a bunch of violets to him 
to-morrow.” 

Jack was too jubilant to care; but, when he 
took the violets, he took also a new copy of Dr. 
Holmes’s poems, and when he came away it had 
the doctor’s autograph neatly written on the 
fly-leaf. 


Eating his Way. 


Freddie despised the multiplication table. It 
Was easy enough to learn to read and spell; 
and writing wasn’t anything. But it made you 
ache all over to say your tables. My, how it 
made you ache! And you couldn’t remember. 

Mamma got up, and went out of the room. 
When she came back, she had the glass jar of 
tiny colored candies that you put on birthday 
cakes in her hand. She was opening it, and 
pouring out a splendid heap on the table-cloth. 

“My!” breathed the boy who could not re- 
member, and who didn’t like multiplication. 

“Now,” said she, brightly, “here are five little 
candy dots in a row. Here are eight rows. 
How many candy dots?” 

“Forty,’’ promptly. : 

“Yes. Now make seven times five and four 
times five and the rest. When you have made 
the whole table, learn it. When you have 
learned it, eat it!” 

“Oh!” 

It was the most splendid way to learn your 
tables! Freddie forgot they were tables. They 
were tiny red and yellow and white candies. 
He went to work with a will, and when the 
teacher—that is, mamma—said, “School’s out,” 
he had learned his five tables. He didn’t eat it 
till after school. 

The next day they went back and reviewed 
the two table, and the next day after the three, 
and the next day after that the four. Freddie 
had little picnics out in the back yard, and 
shared the multiplication tables—I mean the 
candy dots—with the next-door twins. 


|teacher was making their 
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The next-door twins were six, like Freddie; 
but they went to a school with blackboards and 
desks in it. One day the” next-door twins’ 
mother a call, 
Freddie was making one on the next-door 
twins. 

“Don’t you go to school, little boy?” the 
teacher asked him. 

“Oh, yes’m,” politely. 

“Oh, you do? Well, I suppose you think the 
multiplication table is perfectly dreadful, too?” 
she asked, smilingly. 

“Oh, no’m!” eagerly. 
mine.” 

“Indeed! How far along are you?” 

“T’ve only eaten as far as seven times seven 
yet,” said Freddie. And he went home won- 
dering why the next-door twins’ teacher had 
opened her eyes so wide.—Annze H. Donnell in 
Youth's Companion. 


“Ym very fond of 


Too Little and too Big. 


To-day I asked my mamma if I could whittle, 


Yes, I did. 

“Oh, no, my little girlie,”’ said she: “ you’re too little.”’ 
So she did. 

But Tom stepped so hard right on my toe, 
I cried, I did. 


She said, ‘‘ Oh, you’re too big a girl to cry out so!” 
That’s what she did. 
Why can’t I cry, if Iam little? 
Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle? 
— School Record. 


The Horse’s Name. 


As achild, the present crown prince of Ger- 
many took a great liking to a statue, and 
wanted very much to know the horse’s name. 
His governess could not tell him, so he went to 
papa; but he, too, had to shake his head, and 
confess he didn’t know. Grandpa and great- 
grandpapa, Kaiser William I., were visited in 
turn, but neither knew, and at last the little prince 
went to grandmamma, thinking surely she would 
know. But again he was disappointed. He 
thought a moment, and then, turning to his 
grandmother, said, “Well, just as soon as ever I 
get to heaven, I’ll hunt up the Elector and his 
horse and I'll ask him.”—Se/ected, 


Raining Upside Down. 


The little tin basin of water was empty, just 
as sure as the world! And Peggy had left water 
in it the last time she made mud piesin the back 
yard, so to be sure and have it ready to mix 
with next time. Peggy always made arrange- 
ments beforehand for things,—even mud pies; 
and, of course, she hadn't thought of going out to 
grandpa’s and staying so long when she made 
this arrangement. 

“Now where’s that water gone?” she mused. 
“Tf ithad been at grandpa’s, the chickens would 
have drunk it up; but here”— 

“Poh! I know where it’s gone to!” Dicky 
cried loftily. Dicky went to a big school, not 
kindergarten; and so he knew a great deal. 

“It rained up: that’s where it went,” he ex- 
plained. 

“It what, Dicky Plummer ?” 

“Rained up into the sky: it always does, and 
then, by’mby, it’ll rain down again. Where’d 
you s’pose all the rain comes from ?” 

“Well, I didn’t s’pose it came out o’ my mixin’- 
pan, so there!” cried Peggy’s clear, indignant, 
little voice scornfully. Then she ran to mamma 
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to see what it all meant, for mamma always 
knew. 

“Dicky says it rains upside down, mamma!” 
she cried. “I guess he’d laugh to see it!” 

Mamma laughed to see Peggy’s face. 

“He can’t see it, dear: nobody can, unless the 
air is so cold that it runs together in tiny drops 
and makes a mist or fog. Dicky was right: the 
water in your little tin pan was taken up into the 
air again, to rain down some day with the other 
water the air has drawn up from the surface 
of ponds and rivers. If it should be very cold 
when it gets ready to come to us, it will be: 
what, Dicky ?” 

“A snow-storm,” said Dicky, promptly. 

“Yes, dear. And so it goes hack and forth 
between the sky and earth. It’s one of the won- 
derful things the wonderful world is full of, little 
Peg.”—A. H. D., in Primary Education. 


A Squirrel Afloat. 


That gray squirrels are fast and long-distance 
swimmers was proved one day last fall to the 
entire satisfaction of a ferryman at Middle Had- 
dam, Conn. ~ 

He heard two gray squirrels scolding on a 
tree near the bank of the river. Suddenly a 
fierce fight began, which was terminated by the 
larger squirrel leaping from the tree into the 
river. 

The ferryman saw the dive taken, and watched 
for the squirrel’s reappearance with great inter- 
est. The squirrel, instead of striking out for the 
near-by shore, started for the opposite side. A 
strong current was running, and, although the 
waves ran high, the little animal breasted them 
like a veteran. The man followed in his boat. 
When the middle of the river was reached and 
he had gained on the squirrel, he quickened his 
stroke; but the squirrel forged ahead, and gained 
the shore fifteen or twenty feet ahead of his 
would-be captor. 


A Zula Doll. 


Some time ago a little Zulu girl had an im- 
ported doll given to her. She was so pleased 
that she hardly knew what todo. All day long 
she ran around among the small huts, to show 
her “white little baby,” as she called it. When 
night came, she was unwilling to-go to sleep 
until her treasure had been fastened to her 
breast, she was so afraid it might be taken 
from her while she slept.—Suxday-school Advo- 
cate. 


A lady in the Unitarian church in Ottawa is 
inclined to vegetarianism. One day, however, 
the family had meat for dinner. When her little 
nine-year-old girl asked for a second helping, 
her mother said she did not think it would be 
good for her. The little girl replied, “Well, 
mother, I like being a Unitarian; but I don’t 
like being a vegetarian.” 


Little five-year-old Annie, who was suffering 
from a cold, went to paya visit to auntie. Dur- 
ing the day she related her various successes at 
school, and ended by declaring that she could 
read a good deal better than Sabrina, who was 
eight years old. ‘Well,” questioned auntie, 
“wouldn’t it sound better if some one else said 
that?” ‘Yes,” answered Annie, with a sober 
countenance, “I think it would: I have such a 
bad cold I can’t say it very well.”— Harper's 
Bazar. 
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The Education of a Prince. 


The people of America is the sovereign of America. 


How shall we train our prince? To love his laud, 
Love justice, and love honor. For them both, 
He girds himself and serves her, nothing loath, 

Although against a host in arms he stand. 

Ruling himself, the world he may command. 
Taught to serve her in honor and in truth, 

Baby and boy and in his lusty youth, 

He finds archangels’ help on either hand ! 


The best the world can teach him, he shall know ; 
The best his land can teach him, he shall see, 
And trace the footsteps where his fathers trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
And how it is that freedom makes men free 
And how such freemen love to serve their God. 
— Edward E, Hale. 


What a Prince should See. 


I have more than once suggested in this col- 
umn that, if children could be taught or men 
could remember how much Nature does for 
them, it would uplift the general understanding 
of Daily Life and its successes. And, while we 
are about it, let us remark that, as Dr. Stebbins 
says, Nature is to be spelled with a large N,— 
with a very large N. When we speak of the 
Power who directs and provides, it is better to 
say “who directs” than “which directs.” 

Naturally enough, people forget to suggest 
this when they talk of American superiority or 
of our taking hold of the commerce or the 
manufacture of the world. The folly and fallacy 
“of all things for my use” still holds possession 
in face of the protest of the pampered goose. 
And, indeed, when man is not thwarted in his 
work with Nature,—when the fellow-working 
is made as simple as it is here,—man may be 
excused if he uses all Her lavish gifts as we use 
air and sunshine and water, as coming, of course, 
to one and to all. 

Here is ice, for instance,—a luxury if you have 
to pay for it; but it becomes a necessity, as water 
does, as soon as you have it fornothing. A friend 
of mine found under the crystal block left on the 
kitchen door-step before her people were up 
this suggestive note : — 


“Dear Mrs. Richardson,—If you will set a 
pail of water on this step in the evening, you 
will find all the ice you want in the morning.” 


The note was written as a joke and read asa 
joke. But think what it covers. This matchless 
necessity for comfort, health, luxury, is furnished 
to half a continent “free gratis for nothing.” 
So that the people in that half the continent may 
enjoy the luxury of its use through all their 
spring and summer and autumn, and may send it 
“across the line and to every ocean,” though 
they be tropical oceans. The people who send 
it may be so careless as to say, “Of course, 
water freezes in winter.” But the Prince who 
sees the thing done ought to associate their work 
with the work of Nature, who makes their 
lavish bounty possible. 

In just the same way and for just the same 
reason, if the travelling prince can see square 
miles of iron lying round the lake shores at 
Marquette, he will understand what Mr. Car- 
negie and the Steel Trust understand very well, 
where the American wealth in iron and steel 
comes from. And, if at some station where they 
change engines, his keepers lead him across the 
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track, to see men shovelling out of the hills the 
coal which is to be used, perhaps only fifty rods 
away, in the smelting of iron or the forging of 
steel, he may jot down in his note-books some 
serviceable memoranda as to what Paul meant 
when he said that we men are “God’s fellow- 
workers.” j 

What a prince needs to see, if hertravel in a 
republic, are the best illustrations of what it 
can show him of the central business of a re- 
public. This is such organization of life that, 
while each man lives for all, all men live for 
each. “The suffering of a citizen is the disgrace 
of the city.” This is one of the old Grzco-Sicil- 
ian mottoes. 

The Cattle Market of Chicago or of Kansas 
City is a good place to take him to; and on the 
way there or back he might spend a few minutes 
in seeing an elevator, and somebody might put 
into his hands a leaflet which should show that, 
while every day a quarter billion people are pray- 
ing to God for their daily bread he has been be- 
forehand with them so far that ten million of 
their American brothers have been providing 
for them storehouses of corn and wheat and 
barley, and herds of kine such as neither Pha- 
raoh nor Joseph himself ever dreamed of. 

If this travelling prince can see with his own 
eyes some of the processes by which the ten 
million feed the five hundred million, that will 
be good for him. 

That admirable statesman and orator William 
Eyarts once asked this question in a great pub- 
lic meeting, “Why does the German on an IIli- 
nois prairie bring into the world three times as 
much food as his brother in Europe, and with 
half the labor?” He paused just long enough 
to awaken curiosity, and then answered his own 
question. “Because the German in America 
does not have to carry a soldier on his back as 
his brother in Europe does.” 

In this epigram there is substantial truth 
which a travelling prince should see in some con- 
crete form. A good thing for him to see the 
United States flag over a school which gathers 
in a log cabin. The late Mr. Kapnitz,a Russian 
student of our domestic life, once expressed 
his surprise to me that between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic, in two years’ travel, he had not once 
seen a soldier. I asked why he wanted to see 
one. “Well, indeed,” he answered in substance, 
a little puzzled, “is it not well for a government 
to show its existence, and is not a sentinel in front 
of a public institution a good type of the presence 
of the government?” I said I thought the post- 
office was a much better type of it, and asked 
if his letters did not follow him promptly, even 
in the most sequestered places. In reply, he 
was eloquent in praise of the promptness of our 
post-office where all work for each so skilfully. 
To place the Cyclopedia Britannica or Ameri- 
cana in the cabin of a settler in Alaska, though 
he do not pay for the postage a tenth part of 
what Uncle Sam carries it for, this is to carry 
out the golden rule in government in a concrete 
fashion. And a good guide will let the prince 
see much detail of administration. 

Nor is it difficult for the good guide to give to 
him, as he passes over one-twentieth part of the 
territory of an empire, some idea of the counter- 
service rendered by the citizen to the republic. 
“All for each” involves “each for all.” And 
even in a fortnight’s flight from city to city and 
from State to State a prince, well led, can see 
how many men there are, called private men, 
who give their lives to the service of the coun- 
try. Such men as Howe was, as Waring was, 
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are not all dead. The true education of a 
republic points the way to the training of such 
men. They are at work all around us in human- 
izing our prisoners, in maintaining health, in 
their watch over the schools, in applying to 
domestic life every advance in science or in art. 
They are at work without hope or wish for 
crosses or ribbons or place. They are at work 
rather because the republic needs them as much 
as they need the republic. Travel has no 
greater gift to the traveller than it gives him as 
he sees the success of the daily life of such men. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Denominational Work. 


From many expressions occurring in late 
numbers of the Register, I infer that there exists, 
among not only the clergy, but the lay members 
of the Unitarian denomination, an anxiety lest 
our denominational growth should abort and 
fail to exhibit itself in a numerical increase of © 
Unitarian churches and membership. I notice 
complaints of lack of fervor, slim attendance, 
flagging zeal, and a stagnating census,—in fact, 
an ill-concealed fear that, as a denomination, we 
may pass into the oblivion which awaits the 
useless and the obsolete. 

It seems to one who, like myself, has been 
Unitarian in opinion and belief for many years, 
yet, has but recently connected himself with any 
church, that these good people are worrying 
themselves over a condition which, even if it 
exist, need furnish no cause for alarm. Their 
trouble originates in the supposed necessity of 
preserving a special sectarian form in order to 
do their work of spreading the gospel of free- 
dom and liberality—a necessity negatived by 
the very character of our teaching. 

Unitarianism is not, in any strict sense, a 
doctrine. It imposes no creed nor seeks to lay 
any bond upon its members other than is im- 
plied in love toward God as the Father and 
toward man as brother. Even this is not 
obligatory, no consent written or oral being 
demanded. And, therefore, I claim that the 
Unitarian is the most catho'ic of all the 
churches. In fact, we receive and welcome into 
fellowship all men of upright conduct and inten- 
tions without a query as to their articles of 
faith. Hence in the particular congregation to 
which I have the honor to belong are to be 
found agnostics, deists, spiritualists, theoso- 
phists, Unitarians proper, modified Trinitarians, 
and sundry other shades and even shadows of 
belief, all working in harmony for the common 
weal of the race and agreeing to disagree on 
matters of opinion. The brotherhood of man 
is a principle on which even the avowed atheist 
will unite with his believing comrade. As an 
illustrious exemplar of this brotherhood, he 
accepts the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and finds 
fellowship in our communion. Nor are the 
clergy of our denomination behind the laity in 
joining unity of purpose to freedom of thought. 
In this respect how evident is our progress since 
the days when Theodore Parker was refused 
exchanges by his Unitarian brethren! 

Now, then, why fret because our churches 
grow slowly and make little show beside their 
orthodox neighbors? The church is but the 
leaven; and it is easy to see how it is leavening 
the whole loaf permeating alike the ancient 
dough of orthodoxy and the modern pastry of 
society. Everywhere the increase of tolerance, 
of charity, of regard for the rights of others, of 
sympathy with their “failures and mischances,” 
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and the decrease of sectarian vituperation, 
bigotry, ostracism, dogmatism, and self-right- 
eousness, are testimonies to the silent but 
persistent and powerful influences of Unitarian 
standards of liberality. For the work of our 
denomination is missionary in character; and, 
if we succeed in infusing the spirit of Jesus into 
the dives of men, we need care little what 
liturgies they repeat, what sermons they hear, or 
what antiquated forms impel their allegiance. 
“Half the Unitarians,” said Dr. Hale not long 
ago, “are in the other churches.” And he 
might have added that a large fraction of the 
other half are in no church built with hands. 
Organization is doubtless a good thing, and 
in union is much strength. It is also a good 
thing, as I once heard Emerson say, for people 
who think alike to “stand up and be counted.” 
But those who pine for “denominational” 
power may do well to remember that religious 
crystallization has ever been the parent of 
ecclesiastical abuse. The “denomination” will 
never lack the strength needed for its purposes, 
so long as those purposes remain pure and 
elevating; and, if it be not given to us to have 
many well-endowed centres of activity, great 
pastors, or crowded edifices, seasons of special 
revival and spiritual intensity, we are none the 
less carrying on our proper work by stimulating 
human society to seek higher planes of conduct 
and purer motives of action. Our field is the 
world, and our efforts must not be bound by the 
narrow limits of a sect. We do not believe that 
religion consists in repeating a creed or hearing 
sermons, but in living a right life; and, apply- 
ing this test, we shall find, thank God, the 
members of our fold multiplied by many mill- 
ions. And even if, at some future day, the 
worst fear: of our worrying brethren are real- 
ized and the name “Unitarian” should appear 
only on a monumental tablet, that tablet shall 
bear the proud inscription, in-a higher and 
better sense than at St. Paul’s, “If you seek 
its monument, look around you!” iC. Cas. 


Lithia Chautauqua. 


A provisional programme for the Lithia Chau- 

tauqua appears in Our Best Words. The twelfth 
annual session will begin on Friday, August 8, 
and close on Tuesday, August 26. Lectures 
will be given on Physical Culture, Science, Liter- 
ature, History, Nature Study, Oratory, Music, 
Kindergarten, Cooking, Good Health and Nurs- 
ing, Agriculture and Horticulture, Bible Study, 
Sociology, Temperance, Good Citizenship. 
Each department will be in charge of an able 
superintendent. 
- Among the especial attractions promised for 
the coming year is the appearance of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the captive missionary, who is 
éxpected to speak about some of her experiences 
among the brigands in the mountains of Bul- 
garia. Capt. R. P.. Hobson, the hero of the 
Spanish-American War, Prof. Vincent of the 
mother Chautauqua, Dr. George M. Brown, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul, Rev. 
J. L. Jones of Chicago, Prof. H. H. Barber of 
Meadville, and Rev. F. B. Hawley of Louis- 
ville are also to be among the speakers. 

Mr. Frank A. Cattern, director of the Bureau 
of Extension of the “mother” Chautauqua, 
N.Y., will give a lecture illustrated by stereop- 
ticon; and Mrs. Cattern will also give one of 
herj delightful evening entertainments. It is 
hoped that this will be the most successful as- 
sembly ever held. 
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There are two hundred and‘ fifty acres now 
belonging to the Chautauqua. Every variety 
of plant, tree, fern, and wild flower indigenous 
to this region is found en this land. You may 
see within a radius of twenty feet a dozen or 
more species of tree, hickory, walnut, oak, 
elm, sycamore, linden, cottonwood, dogwood, 
papaw, persimmon, plum, ‘sassafras, red-bud, 
box-elder, hawthorn, willow, ironwood, winter 
and summer grape-vines. There are over three 
thousand thrifty young sugar maple trees on the 
ground, many of which are large enough to tap. 
So the dining tables at Lithia Springs may be 
supplied with unadulterated sweetness. The 
birds and squirrels are protected in happy homes 
here. Prof. Leander S. Keyser, a popular 
authority on birds, gives his opinion that in the 
migrating season there are at least two hundred 
different species to be seen and heard in these 
woods. The Lithia Springs yield about one 
hundred and fifty barrels of water every twenty- 
four hours, and the water is equal to any in 
the world. The grounds have perfect natural 
drainage, and are clean even in rainy weather. 
Breezes are always cooler in summer around 
these bubbling springs than on the prairies. 
Mosquitoes are remarkably scarce. The rail- 
road station is a mile distant. 


The Franklin Square House. 


BY REV..S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


“Not a charity, but a philanthropy,” is the 
motto which Dr. Perin, of the Every-day Church 
of Boston, places at the head of the circulars 
which describe the aims of the Franklin Square 
House. 

Dr. Perin had taken to heart the difficulties of 
women who on small salaries seek to support 
themselves in the crowded city. The ordinary 
boarding-house that comes within their means is 
dreary. The rooms are small and stuffy, and 
the opportunities for wholesome social life are 
meagre. In the great boarding-house district of 
the South End of Boston the minister comes 
upon many tragedies that make him ask whether 
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something cannot be done to make life more 
cheery for many refined women. 

While he was asking such questions, Dr. 
Perin learned that the building of the New 
England Conservatory of Music could be bought 
for $230,000. It had originally been a hotel 
with rooms for five hundred people. It is 
admirably located, and it has parlors and as- 
sembly rooms which fit it for a social centre. 
What could be more delightful than to secure 
such a home for the women he had in mind ? 

The sum needed was a large one; but Dr. 
Perin is a preacher of liberal Christianity, who 
believes that “the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” He has 
already interested a number of generous people 
in his plan, and he has made an excellent start 
in his project. 

Before another year has passed, he hopes to 
have in operation a large and well-equipped 
hotel where women can have good food and 
lodging at a cost that shall be well within their 
means. The building once given, he believes 
that the enterprise can then be made self- 
supporting. 

When Dr. Perin calls this not a charity, but a 
philanthropy, he makes a distinction that should 
be borne in mind. Gifts given to such an in- 
stitution are like the endowments to a college. 
The student at Harvard University, when he 
pays his tuition fees, has a thoroughly self- 
respecting feeling. He is paying his way, and 
yet he gets in return much more than his 
money’s worth. Many millions of dollars have 
been expended that his hundred and fifty dollars 
may bring forth for him a hundred-fold in in- 
tellectual advantages. 

Those who give to the Franklin Square House 
are giving to an endowment to make it possible 
for four or five hundred business women, when 
they pay for board and lodging, to have good 
air and sunshine, music and cheerful companion- 
ship, thrown in. It is to be a part of “the 
plant.” The initial gifts will not bring the 
burdensome sense of obligation. They simply 
provide the means for more wholesome and 
effective work. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. 


A phonographic “record” is a very fragile 
cylinder of wax. It is so exceedingly delicate 
that the least touch will scratch it, and the 
smallest pressure or blow will break it. 

Yet itis a thing which has great value. 
It can never be exactly reproduced, and some- 
times it records the voice of one whose voice 
is heard no longer. 
mate the value of such records to their owner. 

To meet a general demand, we have pre- 
pared a Phonographic Record Cabinet. 


It is impossible to esti- 


It 


has sliding drawers, as shown in the engraving. Each drawer is fitted 
with 24 upright spools corresponding to the size of the hollow cylinder. 

With such a cabinet, records of great value can be collected in the 
assurance that they will be safe for all time. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
. 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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It is with some satisfaction that we note that 
in this most interesting experiment the two dis- 
tinctively liberal churches are united. Dr. Perin 
of the Universalist Church has chosen Mrs. 
Susan Bangs Beals, formerly of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, and well known in the Unitarian work 
of Minnesota, to have charge of the house when 
it is established. 

Camprincg, Mass, 


Tired. 


The day is long, and the day is hard ; 

We are tired of the march and of keeping guard, 
Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be done, 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


And all the while, did we only see, 
We walk in the Lord’s own company : 
We fight, but ’tis he who nerves our arm, 
He turns the arrows which else might harm, 
And out of the storm he brings a calm. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


. Joshua Young. 


To THE First PARISH AND CHURCH IN GRo- 
TON, GREETING: 


Dear Friends and Brethren,—Seven-and- 
twenty years we have walked together so 
pleasantly ! 

When I think of this long and happy com- 
panionship of people and pastor, and of the con- 
fidence and uniform courtesy that have always 
been accorded me during my residence in this 
beautiful country town, I seem to be strolling 
with some dear friend along the woodland bank 
of a gently flowing stream, in whose clear 
depths are reflected the blue spaces and fleecy 
clouds of a summer sky. 

And now the stream bends sharply, and hides 
its course. We are come to the parting of the 
way,—a thing inevitable, seeing that I am now 
in the fifty-fourth year in the ministry, and the 
years draw nigh in which, as was said of old, 
“the grasshopper shall be a burden.” 

It is borne in upon my mind so powerfully 
that I can no longer resist the conviction that 
“it is expedient for you that I go away,”—expe- 
dient for the church, that it may call to its pulpit 
a younger man, whose face is toward the dawn 
rather than the setting sun; and expedient for 
my family, upon whom, as upon myself, the 
course of time has made its impress. 

I therefore hereby respectfully tender to the 
First Parish Church in Groton the resignation 
of my pastorate, to take effect, according to the 
terms of the contract mutually agreed to, in 
three months from the date of this communi- 
cation. 

You will believe that I have reached this de- 
cision—already, I fear, too long delayed—only 
after due reflection and with slow, reluctant 
steps. It is not a pleasant thing to do,—to 
sever a connection which has sent its roots 
through the best and happiest years of one’s 
life. I feel, however, that I am only continuing 
along the line of my duty, as I see it, and doing 
the greatest service it remains possible for me 
to do for the church whose interest, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, can never cease to be dear 
to my heart and which, while life lasts, may 
command my services as its own in all else but 
in active pulpit and pastoral duty. 

Your kindness to me and mine has been great 
and constant: the remembrance of it will remain 
with us a joy forever, 

“More sweet than robins in May orchards.” 
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But I must not multiply words, although I 
deeply know that what my heart urges me to 


say, out of the conflict between hope and fear} Gy 


it is now in the midst of, would not be mere 
words. You will not misinterpret the silence. 
It is all for the best, it is all as it should be. 
You will give me your blessing, my dear people, 
and let me pass quietly from the routine of 
parochial labor, for which I feel more and mere 
incapacitated by my increasing deafness and the 
enforced self-care of well-nigh fourscore years, 
into the desired leisure and retirement in which 
LT hope, “‘ere the silver cord be loosed or the 
golden bowl be broken,” to pick up the dropped 
stitches and leave not unfinished certain records 
of interest which I have in hand. 

And please do not expect or desire of me or 
for me any formal leave-taking. There must be 
no farewell. Send me away cheerful, happy, as 
on a Christian soldier’s furlough or a vacation 
a little more prolonged than usual, ready to 
return to you on any occasion of joy or sorrow, 
at yourcall. I have tried to do my duty: I am 
trying to do it now. So, with constant prayer 
for your spiritual enrichment, brethren, and for 
a renewed life and activity in the ancient church, 
— planted here in the wilderness by our fathers, 
and of the history of the town a great part,— 
and with all good wishes to each and every one, 
all friends and neighbors, not omitting the 
dear children, and especially those I have held 
in my arms in their infancy, whose brows I 
wetted with baptismal water, and again com- 
mending the dear church of our faith to God 
and his Christ, and to your most earnest, co- 
operating endeavors in all things pertaining to 
its welfare, I write myself, affectionately, your 
pastor,—not, you will allow me to say, for a 
little while longer, but always to be that in my 
heart, as there also I am always most sincerely. 

Your friend, 


JesHua Younc. 
Groton, March 8. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, March 
11, There were present Messrs. Boyden, Day, 
Eliet, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Little, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. 
Keyes, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Fela x. apenas ores $23,710.59 
From donations... 13,798.02 
Bequest of the jate Arthur ‘B. “Hudson 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., credited to General 
Pind, pots «- 00 csc RaeeE eee Meatnea ath s ae 100,00 
Additional gifts for the Ezra Stiles = 
nett Fund..... . 2,000.00 
Income is investments. 1,320.25 
Sale of books. 573-37 
Payment on mortgages, etc., bel ing 
er 1Oroceal Investments for Feinyente 
Foe meee cece wees esse eee eees sees vere 900.00 
raters on bank deposits 36.07 
From all other sources..-....- 5 17.01 
$42,455.31 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes 


$5,154.56 
Payment on account o ER 


Books, tracts, etc.. Bic 1,307.19 
Salaries and other missionary expen 1,336.78 
Expenses of Unitarian NZ eveccereces 154.34 
Amount ep on account of General 

Fund .. 9,937.50 
Reinvested on account of First Parish in 

Sudbury. Fund... .cdeseoseecevsvcess seve 198.95 
Amount invested on account of General 


TNVEBEMENTS: sree rrepsrerpeoeerpererry rece 3,085.00 
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For Accrued interest_on ‘above-mentioned in- 
Re pepe of General nae and Gen- 


petra rene . cece $80.50 

All other purposes... 59.78 
on hand March’ z on 22,083.32 
$42,455.3" 


The cash on hand includes $15,652.50 placed 
in the keeping of the Association for special 
purposes. 

The business of the Western States had pre- 
cedence, and upon report of the committee the 
following appropriations were made for the year 
beginning April 1, 1902: to the Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Lawrence, Kan., $600; to the First Unita- 
rian Church, Topeka, Kan., $300, $100 addi- 
tional being placed at the discretion of the 
secretary for use in case certain conditions are 
met by the church in Topeka; to Unity Church, 
Sherwood, Mich., $250; to All Souls’ Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., $600; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Madison, Wis., $600; to Unity Church, 
Salem, Ohio, $650, including the unexpended 
balance of previous appropriations; to the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, in aid of Decorah and | 
Ida Grove, Ia., $200; to’ Unity Church, Pueblo, 
Col., $700; to the First Unitarian Church, Mo- 
line, Ill, $250; for new work in Iowa, at the 
discretion of the secretary, transferred from the 
September appropriation for work in Burling- 
ton, $300; to the People’s Unitarian Church, 
Ord, Neb. (for six months), $50, from April 1, 
1902; to the Free Christian Church, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., $500; at the discretion of the sec- 
retary, for Icelandic vacation work, $200; for 
travelling expenses in the Western department, 
$131.49. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee, made 
to facilitate action by the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, it was 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be, 
and they are hereby authorized in the name and behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the cor- 
porate seal to, and deliver assignments of mortgages held 
by said Association, 

Voted, To accept in trust $1,000 sent to this Association 
by the First Unitarian Society of Milford, N.H., it being 
the legacy of Mr. Henry C. Buxton for the support of 
preaching in Milford, N.H. 

Voted, To establish with this money the First Unitarian 
Society in Milford Fund. 

Voted, That Mr. Robert S. Soule, of New Orleans be 
designated to act.as the agent and attorney in fact of this 
Association, for the purpose of granting and making to the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans aright of usufruct, 
which this Association has granted and does hereby grant 
to the said First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, of the 


property in that city held for Unitarian purposes by this 
Association. 


The secretary reported for the Publication 
Committee certain recommendations for the 
revision of the list of publications of the Asso- 
ciation. These recommendations, which were 
approved by the board, involve the melting 
of the plates of certain books for which there 
has been no call for many years, and which 
have been superseded by more recent pub- 
lications upon the same subjects. It in- 
volved further the transference to the account 


BIGELOW, KENNARD 
& CO. 


Necklaces, 
Collars. 


PEARL 


51 WASHINGTON ST: 
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of the Wigglesworth Fund of other books of 
permanent value issued by this Association in 
its earlier days. The Wigglesworth Fund is a 
fund given to the Association for the purpose of 
preserving the works of the Unitarian writers of 
distinction in the early part of the last century. 
The recommendations further gave to the secre- 
tary discretionary power for the melting of the 
plates of tracts in the First and Sixth Series, and 
in the series known.as “Army” tracts and ‘‘Sea- 
men’s” tracts, all of which have for many years 
been out of use. 

Voted, That a new edition of 250 copies of Theodore 
Parker’s ‘Roxbury Sermons” be manufactured. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee 
on the Middle States, it was 

Voted, That $150 remaining unappropriated in the 


Middle States budget be placed at the discretion of the 
secretary for new work in the Middle States. 


On motion of Mr. Little it was 


Voted, That the Publication Committee be requested to 
report at the next meeting upon plans proposed by the 
Publication Agent, and upon the question whether a cer- 
tain sum of money be placed at the discretion of the Publi- 
cation Committee for work in the Publication Department. 


The secretary presented the following report 
from the Committee of the Ministerial Union on 
the Supply of Pulpits :— 

3 Boston, March rr, 1902. 
To THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION : 


As secretary of the Committee on Supply of 
Pulpits, I respectfully report for the year fects: 
ning March 11, 1901, and ending March Io, 1902. 

Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass., hav- 
ing resigned as a member of the committee, 


French and English Prints, light colors, espe-| jo, 
cially suitable for seashore or country house fur- | 1531—7 pairs Arabian Curtains, nar- 


315—314 yds. cream ground, blue 


The Christan, Regtster 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Announce the Continuation of their 
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reat Reduction Sale 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, TAPESTRIES, DAM- 
ASKS, CRETONNES, LACE CURTAINS, 
CHINA SILKS, &c., &c., with the addition of many 
Great Bargains in Desirable Goods not included 
last week. The following items are specially note- 
worthy, but there are Many Others too numerous 
to mention. 


CRETONNES. LACE CURTAINS. — 


GOIGTS ccc cece. ece cere cb emam 40c 19c| at prices cerrespondingly low. 


TAPESTRIES' AND DAMASKS. 


320—42 yds. Nile ground, all over 
floral pattern.........../224. 62h¢ 35c 


335-47 yds. light blue ground 


unches of roses and gar- 
lands of ribbon............ 6246 B35e | vo. 


1130—25 yds. Cotton Tapestry, gold 


To 


From Per Pr. 


nishings. row edge, 2% yds.long.... 7.75 6.00 
Was wee oY, q, | 1964-2 prs. Cluny Curtains......... 8.50 5.50 
285—90 yds. Pansy pattern in five And many odd lots of 1, 2, and 8 pairs 


To 
From Per Ya. 


the Ministerial Union, at its January meeting, and rose stripe with de- and olive on green ground $2.25 1.50 
y Ing. $ 
1902, elected Rev. E. D. Towle of Brookline, tached moss rose and car- 76—22 yds, Wool Tapestry, old red 
ass., te fill the vacancy. Sains ake steeeeeees i ‘i Bbc. 25e ground with colors........ 3.50 862.25 
c sats —29 yds. dar’ ue groun - 1116—18 yds, Silk Gobelin Tapestry. 
weer eee tee eae hee pi 3 ae ental pattern, copied from green ground and colors... 3.00 2,00 
bh a valuable antique rug now 109021 yds. Oriental Cross Stripe.. 1.50 1.00 
Candidates dealt with......21+er+++ in the South Kensington 1082—75 yds. Drapery Fabric, four 
rane othe oo oe se seals eae Art Museum. ....---.--.+ $1.00 60c combinations.............. 2.00 1.25 
idates settled in New Englan: 330—95 yds. Block printed, cream 4 4Y yards Olive Wool Tapestry 6.75 4.50 
Candidates settled elsewhere. ground with large yellow 7154—13% 5 
; “ ete 4 yds. Silk and Cotton Drap- 
Candidates withdrawn from the list.. and white roses........ +++. 1,25 60c} ery Fabric, rose and Soars 3.50 1.85 
In addition to the above there are several | 322—85 yds. Block printed, Reddish 107—8% yds, Stripe Damask, Nile 
possible candidates. prema pezaand, large self- abs wo ald Creamy ele csc se tetas. 4,00 2.25 
‘ eolore OPPY. +++ sepia ‘ ©} 1020—6 yds. Oriental Damask....... 5.00 3.25 
toon open ee died Ss agape aha a oe ae as Lheaeee 15¢.5| 113 14 yds, Mode Damask 495 2.50 
make oF i Ps " e . Mode Damask......... ; 
Heke ensived. «« cd PevicetOrs 2 (Oi % 106—934 yds, Crimson Italian Dam- 
RGRAY Me etna lata ate 8.00 4.25 
LACE CURTAINS. 115—12% yds, Yellow and White 
: To MASK... sccsisnecsnsice :- 5,50 3.25 
Respectfully submitted, No. From Per Pr,| 4-2? Re ouaeten ae 5.00 = 3.25 
ee eye ALFRED Tey Bey et Mg ioe. ernie towel eG $6.50 $2.00), These popde are suitable fer door, or window 
cc’y of the Committee on Su, Ef EDIER ID || Soy tania Seca eae aa eR y . angings and furniture coverings. Furniture re- 
'y of DPLY of Pulp 3246—2 prs. Real Renaissance aeaieiee 25.00 16.00 upholstered during this sale a4 CUT PRICES. 
Voted, To appropriate for the work of the Committee as Pr. staid ee poe Estimates given. 
on the Supply of Pulpits for one year from June 16, 1902, prs, BIUSSEIB. ..-----++-+esees “ 
$500. 526—2 prs. Swiss Glass curtains.... 8.00 4.50 REMNANTS 
‘ 3236—1 pr. Crepe Curtains.......- «s+ 18.50 8.50) of tries D ks. Vel Cret s. Silk 
The following resolutions presented by the | 563s prs. Gold Silk Curtains...... 28.00 13.50 OF ep et Tiers aghos in lengthe of from ONE TO 
president were adopted upen the motion of the| 524—3 prs. Fine Gauze Curtains.., 10.00 6.00|THREE YARDS at LESS THAN HALF THE 
secretary :— 322113 prs. White Arabian Cur- ORIGINAL PRICES. 
tains, 24 yds. long...... «9.50 6.50 350 Mounted Tint Cloth Shades 
Resolved, That the president of the Association be|2075—9 prs. Ruffled Gauze Cur- io €85 
requested to convey to Dr, Edward Everett Hale the affec- TAINS.....5-acerccersseree ‘ os > 2.00 1,25 3.0x 6.0, ready to hang, at 25c. each 
tionate greetings of the board upon the occasion of the | 2074—22 prs. Rutiied Muslin with 
eightieth anniversary of his birth. yellow stripes, 24 yds.long 2.25 -90 FIGURED CHINA SILKS. 
In the name of the free churches represented in this | 2193—10 prs. Real Renaissance...... 156.00 10.75 The 75c, and $1.00 qualities reduced to £0ce. per yard 
American Unitarian Association, we salute our leader, in- | 1529—11 Pe eae ion Edge Curtains, nee pau > c 
spirer, and friend. For sixty years he has been the helper yds. long...-.-++++rs09+ i . 
of our joys anda minister of consolation in our sorrows. 1632—15 pairs Arabian Curtains, nar- P LAIN CHINA SILKS. 
He has taken our-children and our children’s children in row edge, 24 yds. long....., 8.75 6.98 The 75c. qualities reduced to SOc. per yard, 


his arms and blessed them. He has taught us how to be 
kindly in speech, cordial in appreciation, generous in judg- 
ment, and never to be weary in well-doing. 

_A good neighbor, approachable, resourceful, the friend 
of the poor, and the patient adviser of the humblest, he 
has shown us the excellent ways of charity and peace. 

He has enriched our literature, cultivated a taste for good 
reading, and stimulated the study of history among Ameri- 
can youth. By word and deed he has declared the beauty 
and worth of the New England ideals. A poet in imagina- 
tion, his writings have the touch of a genius which makes 
the printed page immortal. 

Tn our pulpits he has made our congregational worship 
solemn, yet sincere and joyous. A preacher of persuasive 
power, he has been the intrepid and plain-spoken defender 


be considered final. 
Down goods can be sent 


During this sale no goods will be sent on memorandum, 
reserved, exchanged, or taken back. All sales must 
No samples of these Mark 


by mail. 


John H, Pray & Sons Co, os Wwastinetonss. BOStON 
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of the simplicity of the gospel of Christ. He has inspired 
enthusiasm for righteousness and confidence in the laws 
and purposes of God. Catholic in spirit, he has insisted 
upon the duty and privilege of liberality, and shown us 
how the liberal man deviseth liberal things. Always a 
Christian leader, he has never been an ecclesiastic. He 
has not compromised his convictions, yet he has been all 
things to allmen. Compassionate, self-forgetting, untiring 
in work, doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
before God, his counsel, sympathy, and example have 
comforted and animated three generations. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. Frances A. Hackley for her timely and generous 
gift of $10,000 for special work under the auspices of this 
Board. 

The directors desire to put on record their deep'appreci- 
ation of the discriminating wisdom and patient good will 
with which their associate, Mrs. Hackley, has upbuilt the 
cause of pure religion and sound education. The Unita- 
rian cause in America has never hada friend at‘once so 
judicious and so liberal. The Association, the Meadville 
School, the Hackley School, the schools for the colored 
people in the South, and innnmerable agencies of good 
have been founded or sustained by her well-directed 
bounty. Her high example may well encourage all who 
desire the spread of Christian truth and charity in our 
land. 

Action was then taken upon certain business 
laid before the board by the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund. 

It was voted to invite Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
D.D, to preach the anniversary sermon before 
the Association. 

The president announced that, in accordance 
with the instruction of the directors, he had 
appointed a Nominating Committee, as follows: 
Henry B. Little, Esq., of Newburyport, Mass., 
President of the Essex Conference; Hon. T. 
Nelson Hastings of Walpole, N.H., treasurer 
of the New Hampshire Conference; Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., Adelbert 
Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y., president of the 
Middle States Conference; and Mrs. David 
Utter of Denver, Col., vice-president of the 
Women’s National Alliance. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society’s directors was held 
March 10, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Billings, Lord, 
Garver, Secrist, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Jaynes, Mrs. 
Beatley, Mrs. Keyes, Miss Higgins, and Miss 
Parker. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
approved. The treasurer gave his report for 
the month of February. It has been hoped that 
the churches and Sunday-schools would recog- 
nize the Seventy-fifth Anniversary by increased 
contributions. This has come true in certain 
cases, but the directors wish it would extend in 
a wider fashion. 

The president then called the attention of the 
board to the new edition of the descriptive 
catalogue. At the end is a supplementary list, 
giving all the titles of the Western Sunday 
School Society’s publications. In the autumn 
a complete revision of the entire catalogue will 
take place, and the Western titles will be dis- 
tributed in their proper places throughout the 
pamphlet. The present edition was necessary 
in order to meet the demands until autumn. 

A communication was read from Mr. Scheible, 
secretary of the Western Sunday School Society, 
which was duly considered. As a result, a rec- 
ommendation was unanimously voted that the 
officers of the Western Sunday School Society 
serve as an Advisory Board concerning the 
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affairs of the Western Headquarters, and that 
the usual public meetings held by that organiza- 
tion should be continued for purposes of dis- 
cussion and inspiration. The question as to the 
treatment of certain publications was referred 
to the president with full powers. 

The president read letters from Rev. George 
W. Stone, field secretary of the Pacific Coast, 
and from Rev. B. Fay Mills, both representing 
ths churches and Sunday-schools in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. They urged upon the con- 
sideration of the directors the plan for a visit to 
California by President Horton at the time of 
the spring conferences of the Unitarian churches, 
when he would be expected to preach the con- 
ference sermon, to assist in the organization of 
a Sunday-school union, and to do other mis- 
sionary work. It was uninimously voted that 
Mr. Horton should accept the invitation, com- 
bining this journey to the Pacific Coast with 
thé one already pledged for Chicago, to attend 
the annual meetings of the Western Conference 
and the Western Sunday School Society, if, in 
his judgment, such action seems best. 

A letter was presented from Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of England thanking the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for its invitation to give 
three lectures in May in Boston. Prof. Car- 
penter is obliged to decline on account of the 
severe illness of his wife, and he will not visit 
Boston this year. 

Various manuscripts offered for publication 
were considered by the full board. Many of 
them have been read by the Publication Com- 
mittee. Others were newly offered, and were 
referred for examination to the same committee. 
Report was made that Part III. of Rev. W.C. 
Gannett’s “Childhood of Jesus” was out of print, 
and had not been electrotyped. This is one of 
the Western Sunday School Society’s publica- 
tions. It was voted that this part be reset and 
republished in a new edition. The subject of 
duplicating the slides, nearly two hundred in 
number, which are issued in London to accom- 
pany Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s “Travel and Life 
in Palestine,” was discussed. The plan seemed 
every way a good one, but was referred for 
further consideration to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 

The special committee on the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Fund reported progress. A _pre- 
liminary appeal has been framed, intended to se- 
cure the names of individuals who are likely to 
prove donors. This special solicitation for the 
increase of the permanent funds will not be ad- 
dressed to churches and Sunday schools, for 
they are already giving. The directors eénter- 
tain an earnest hope that there will be a recog- 
nition of this worthy object among the generous 
givers of the Unitarian faith. The endowment 
funds of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
barely exceed twenty-two thousand dollars. 
This is quite insufficient for all the widening ob- 
jects and needs. 

There was an informal discussion of the May 
anniversary meeting. This will not be the com- 
memorative time of the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary, which accurately falls at the autumn annual 
gathering. It is intended, however, that a prel- 
ude shall be strongly sounded on Anniversary 
Week with regard to the history and work of 
the society. 

No further business coming before the meet- 
ing, adjournment was made. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 


I have received a letter from the Athol Sun- 
day-school, saying that it has fifty-six (56) copies! 
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of “The Carol” and eighty-five (85) copies of 
Spaulding’s “Song and Service Book” to give 
away. Our Athol friends will donate these to 
any deserving school that will pay the transpor- 
tation charges. Correspondence may be had 
with Mrs. W. S. Hinman, 128 Allen Street, 
Athol, Mass. EDWARD A. HorToN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


Last week a new union joined the National 
Union. Wichita, Kan., formed a society dur- 
ing the winter, and they are now members of the 
larger organization. We are glad to welcome 
them and to publish the secretary’s address, that 
some of our older unions may write them. Sec- 
retary, Miss Fannie A. Howard, 134 North 
Maine Street, Wichita, Kan. 


We hope that the letter sent out by the Nom- 


inating Committee will receive attention from all 
the unions. Several changes are contemplated, 
and it is the desire of the committee to have the 
expression of opinion as to nominations from 
each society. All answers should be sent to the 
chairman, Mr. Edward C. Bradlee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, before April 1, that the com- 
mittee may have time to make up the list of can- 
didates. ; 


Miss Homer has returned to the office, and 
Miss Melvin is now relieved of her charge of the 
work. We wish to express here our hearty ap- 
preciation of her interest and hard work in be- 
half of the Union, and a realization of the kind- 
ness showed by her in undertaking this work. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 
Topic for March 30, “Easter.’’ Matt. xxviii. 6. 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.”— 
Matt. vi. 28, 29. 


“A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 
An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze. 
The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear Spring, that we may know 
How soon the land, from side to side, 
Shall with thy beauty glow.” 
— Chadwick. 


“ What is this mystic, wondrous life in me 
That, when no star from out the darkness born 
Gives promise of the coming of the morn, 
When all life seems a pathless mystery 
Through which tear-blinded eyes no way can 


see, 

When illness comes and life grows most 
forlorn, 

Still dares to laugh the last dread threat to 
scorn, 


And proudly cries, Death is not, shall not be? 
— Minot J. Savage, Life beyond Death. 


“The faith in immortality is the great poetical 
achievement of the human mind. It is all-per- 
vasive. It is concerned with every moment 
and every aspect of our existence as moral 
individuals, and it is the one thing that makes 
this world habitable for beings constructed like 
ourselves. The destruction of this sublime 
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dlesex Conference was held in the Unitarian 
Church, Winchester, March 12. The devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. W. H. Pierson 
of Somerville. At the close of his service the 
vice-president, Mr. George H. Ellis, took the 
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poetic conception would be like depriving a |, 
planet of its atmosphere. It would leave noth-| — 
-ing but a moral desert, as cold and dead as the 


savage surface of the moon.”—/ohn Fiske, Life Meetings. 


Everlasting. 


Easter is primarily that Christian festival 
which celebrates the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. In this sense, however, the day has 
of course lost all significance for Unitarians. 
Disbelieving, as we do, the possibility of this 
miracle as recorded in the Gospels, it must be 
admitted that we commemorate this festival in 
a spirit entirely apart from other Christian 
churches. 

To Unitarians, however, the “glorious Easter ” 
has a meaning far transcending that attached to 
any miracle of bodily resurrection. Christ cer- 
tainly did not rise from the dead as the Gospels 
would have us believe, but what he did do was 
to bring to men the life of eternal life ; and, as a 
symbol at least of immortality, Unitarians accept 
the resurrection and the festival by which it is 
commemorated. Easter, then, is the festival of 
the new life, of the immortal hope. It is the day 
when all the sorrow of death’s tragedy becomes 
changed into joy, and the passing worth of the 
souls of men takes on the guise of all eternity. 
The very season is symbolic of our faith, for it 
is the time of Nature’s resurrection. From the 
apparent death which seems to have paralyzed 
all her forces during the weary winter months, 
life becomes everywhere manifest. The fields 
and forests assume the soft and delicate green 
of early spring, the trees spread forth their 
leaves to catch the warmest rays of the sun, 
hardy blossoms give their beauty and fragrance 
to the air, birds twitter and sing where all be- 
fore was silence, brooks and streams break 
their icy chains and dash off foaming to the sea. 
Everywhere, and in a hundred different forms, 
new life is manifesting itself; and the death of 
winter’s chill is transformed into the vitality of 
real existence. From this beautiful and inspir- 
ing lesson the human mind naturally turns to 
higher things, and applies the teaching of eternal 
life to itself. “Man can never die,” is the glad 
song of Easter; and it is this joyful season of 
Nature’s awakening that we take to celebrate 
and confirm our abiding faith in immortality. 
“Tn my Father’s house are many mansions. [f it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you,. .. that where I am, there 
ye may be also.” With these sublime words did 
the Master give expression to his faith in eternal 
life, with these words did he sanctify man’s un- 
dying life for immortality, and from the moment 
of that utterance this life became the most 
beautiful and exalted aspiration of the human 
soul. 

And it is this great hope, so touchingly sym- 
bolized in the myth of the resurrection, that we 
celebrate at Easter. Alltears are wiped away, 
the wounded heart is made whole, the sorrow of 
death is transformed into the joy of everlasting 
hope. Life — unending life — becomes the calm 
assurance of the Christian heart, and death but 
the bridge to all eternity. 


“There is no death, the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


“There is no death : an angel form 
** Walks o’er the earth with silent tread, 
He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them dead.” 


New York League of Unitarian Wo- 


men.—A regular meeting of the League was 
held on Friday, March 7, at the Lenox Avenue 


Unitarian Church, New York, with an attend- 


ance of about one hundred and fifty, Mrs. Bur- 
ton, the first vice-president, in the chair. 

After a cordial greeting from Mrs. Burton, the 
secretary’s report was read and approved, two 
new members were welcomed into the League, 
and the treasurer’s report was read, showing a 
balance of $211.36. The secretary reported, that 
at the last board meeting $100 was sent to Dr. 
Morehouse and $50 to the Norwegian Church 
in Minneapolis. 

The Religious News Report had been pre- 
pared by Miss Irwin, and was read by Mrs. 
Baker, It contained references to the release 
of Miss Stone and the death of Mrs. Foster, the 
“Tombs Angel,” mentioned the success of the 
Jamestown Conference, recent installations of 
ministers, the opening of a great Unitarian Col- 
lege in Hungary, religious affairs in Cuba, and 
closed with remarks on the general restlessness 
and activity in religious life all over the world. 

The Philanthropic News Report consisted of 
an account of the work of the Friendly Aid 
House, given by its head worker, Mrs. Mary 
Kingsbury Simkovitch. 
| The monthly collection was then taken up, 
and amounted to $22.53. 
| The subject for the day’s discussion was “Re- 
ligion in Current Literature.” A paper on 
‘Modern Mysticism” was read by Mrs. Carl 
Venth, who gave a vivid account of the modern 
mysticism of the recent literature of Norway, 
Belgium, and Germany, as exemplified in the 
writings of Hauptmann, Ibsen, Bjérnson, and 
Maeterlinck. The speaker said that these liter- 
ary works were like search-lights, and that “the 
modern mystic is interested in divine human- 
ity.” Mrs. Venth said that Hauptmann and 
Sudermann transferred the sermon from: the 
pulpit to the stage, and also showed the influ- 
ence of life in the Northlands, of the melan- 
choly long nights upon the minds and hearts of 
beings. The speaker analyzed several of the 
plays and writings of these thinkers, and gave a 
clear idea of their plan and purpose. 

Mrs. C. M. Vermorcken followed with a 

paper on “The Novel of Purpose,” beginning 
with the definition of fiction given by “many 
critics all over the world, and quoting Agnes 
Repplier, Matthew Arnold, Brunetiére, and 
others. Mrs. Vermorcken, continuing, spoke of 
the great novels of purpose of the past two 
centuries, from the novels of Rousseau to those 
of Charles Reade, Kingsley, George Eliot, Dick- 
ens, Victor Hugo, and “the supreme example” 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Tourguéneff’s writ- 
ings, those of Gogol, and the books of the 
Northern writers were also mentioned ; and the 
speaker closed with a tribute to tbe novels of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and to the greatest liter- 
ary figure of our day and one of the greatest of, 
all times,—Tolstoi. 
After an informal discussion the first vice- 
president thanked the speakers, a hymn was 
sung, and the usual sucial hour was spent at 
luncheon. Harriet S. Boas, Recording Sec- 
retary. 


' South Middlesex Conference.— The one 
hundredth and eighth session of the South Mid- 


chair, and, after the reading of the record of 
the last meeting, introduced Rev. S, M. Crothers, 
D.D., who gave a clear and comprehensive expo- 
sition of our missionary motive. He quoted 
Green, the historian, as saying that there were 
only two kinds of churches, (t) the church of 
the priest, (2) and the church of the schoolmas- 
ter. The priestly motive comes from the idea 
that the church has some exclusive possession, 
some element of saving grace, that the world 
cannot get from any other source, . The church 
exists to impart this power. It believes that it 
has “ the only name under heaven whereby men 
can be saved,” and so it seeks to bring the world 
under the influence of that saving name, Any- 
thing that tends to lessen faith in the idea of . 
exclusive possession does indeed “cut the 
nerve of missions.” Broaden the high church- 
man’s thought, and you destroy his activity and 
his zeal. 


Business Notices. 


Thoroughly examine Highland Springs, Va., and the 
offers made, and you will be convinced. 


Sangamon, I11,—The Stars continue to be a great 
help to our Sunday-school.—C. Cer1a Harner. Address 
all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Safe and Sure.—It would be hard to imagine a more 
fragile yet valuable possession than a phonograph record 
cylinder. It is broken by the least blow or pressure, and 
the anxiety of caring for these cylinders in safety has been 
one of the chief drawbacks heretofore to the enjoyment of 
a phonograph. Now, however, in response to many re- 
quests, the Paine Furniture Company of this city have 
built a phonograph record cabinet. It is described in an- 
other column. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Moe’s River, P.Q., 25th ult., by Rev. H, R. Hubbard, 
Fred S. Goodhue, of Lennoxville, and Edith C. Pierce, 
of Moe’s River. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . + 
. «» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. ¢ 


Concord, Mass.—To Rent for the Summer 


A furnished house with ample grounds and 
shade. Finely located. Box 394. 


‘FOR SALE 


se! LUNENBURG, 40 miles from Boston. Electrics 
from Fitchburg ¥% hourly. Fine situation, high and 
dry. Large house, 12 rooms, old style; good repair. 
Large barn. 14 acres. 


Near high school, P.O., and 
churches. Well adapted for summer residence. Apply to 
P.O. Box 1, LUNENBURG. h 
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The question arises, When we have given. 


over all exclusive claims, what have we left? 
The answer is, We have the schoolmaster’s 
motive. The great educator does not think of 
himself as having something that the rest of the 
world has not: on the contrary, he sees in others 
inherent powers which he may help them to de- 
velop. He is not a dogmatist : he makes no ex- 
clusive claims; but he sees the higher possi- 
bilities of other lives, and he seeks to bring out 
that better thing that is in them. This is his 
mission. So with the true teacher of religion. 
He sees the divine possibilities of humanity, 
and he tries to call them forth. 

Our motive is not priestly, but social; and, 
as we free ourselves from the lower motives, we 
shall say, Here we stand: the great truths be- 
long to no sect, no person or patty, but as yet 
they are not realized, and one who has felt their 
power should go forth to awaken others to the 
joy which he feels. 

Rey. A. P. Reccord spoke on the Expression 
of our Motive in City Life. He said the move- 
ment of the population was still toward the 
city, so that the problem of human betterment 
becomes more and more a city problem. 

Two demands are made on a Christian 
church, (1) that it impart inspiration, awaken 
religious enthusiasm, and (2) that it give to the 
community men and women who are thoroughly 
equipped for moral religious work. 

We no longer think of humanity as an inert 
mass to be moved by seme power from without, 
but it is to save itself by the awaking of those 
powers that are latent in all lives. This awak- 
ing is not to come by having beautiful churches 
or forward movement meetings, but by the in- 
fluence in the community of men and women 
who have felt the revivifying power of religious 
faith. A church stands for the glorifying of the 
religious ideas of a community and for social 
and philanthropic service. The speaker thought 
the liberal church should engage in special re- 
form work, and do it in its own way. 

At the close of this earnest and forceful ad- 
dress a collection was taken, which amounted 
to $30.27. The conference then adjourned for 
luncheon. At 2 P.M. the conference reassembled 
in the church; and the chairman announced as 
the Nominating Committee Rev. H. C. DeLong, 
Rev. C. A. Russell, and Mrs. A. P. Reccord. 

After the roll-call of the churches, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey of Barre gave a thoughtful paper on the 
“Expression of our Motive in Country Life.” 
He thought human nature the same in the 
country and the city; but what is done must be 
determined by local conditions. What can be 
done in one town may not be done in another. 
A system of itineracy would be the most effect- 
ive means of reaching the people. Preaching 
from sacrifice will be heard, for human nature 
likes sacrifice —in the other man. 

There is no earnest cry for religion in the 
country towns. The old gods are gone, and the 
new have not yet arrived. Fear has been cast 
out, but not by love of the perfect. The 
morality is not of that higher kind that is touched 
into religion by emotion. There is a growing 
disbelief in immortality, which disbelief is not 
supplanted by growing faith in the life that now 
is. The gospel according to Ingersoll or Mrs. 
Eddy is not without its believers. The religious 
condition of country towns is not hopeless, but 
we have to remember that hope is not fruition. 
If there is anything in our faith that can touch 
the life of the people and awaken them to 
divine issues, it is our duty to give it to them. 
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Rev. Messrs.,Greenman, Macdonald, Reccord, | 


Millar, Bush, and Mr. Ellis took part in the 
discussion. 

On motion of Rev. H. C. De Long, a vote of 
thanks was given the Winchester society for its 
hospitality. 

After the singing of a hymn, the conference 
closed with the benediction by Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, Henry C. PARKER. 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week ser- 
vice on Wednesday, March 26, at noon, will be 
conducted by Rev. William I. Lawrance of 
Winchester. 


Sharon, Mass.—John C. Kimball: The 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society was held March 3, and well 
attended. The reports of the various committees 
showed an encouraging condition of affairs. 
That of the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, Rev. R. G. Frye, gave full details of 
attendance and work, and excited much in- 
terest, showing, as it did, a growth ef the 
society out of normal materials, and giving 
hopeful promise for the future. Rev. W. O. 
Arnold, Rev. J. A. Phillips, and Mrs. Dora 
Welch were chosen as the society’s committee 
for the ensuing year. Eleven new applicants 
were admitted as legal members of the society. 

On the Friday evening preceding the annual 
meeting a social and supper were given, at 
which about a hundred persons, young and old, 
were present. Along with the other exercises 
a very interesting historical paper was read by 
Mrs. George Kempton. The society was or- 
ganized in 1740, and is the grandchild of the 
First Church in Dorchester. Rev. Philip Cur- 
tis was its first settled minister, and a very 
strong man. He was devoutly orthodox; but 
at the close of the paper, which gave many 
pleasant details of his ministry, the questien 
was asked whether any of his descendants were 
present, and to the great amusement and satis- 
faction of the audience five stood up. It was a 
striking evidence that the change of theology 
which has taken place during the last hundred 
and fifty years is not in the Puritan societies 
alone, but in the very stock of the old Puritan 
ministers. 

Not less interesting is the fact, as indicating 
one of the sources from which Unitarians come, 
that four other members of the society are the 
descendants of another orthodox minister highly 
esteemed, who was settled for years over a 
church in the town. 


St. Paul, Minn.— Unity Church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: This church has just cele- 
brated with much enthusiasm its thirtieth anni- 
versary. The record of Unitarianism in St. Paul 
goes back to 1852; but three separate beginnings 
were made before a Unitarian church could be 
established, the present organization being the 
outcome of the third. It was definitely launched 
on Feb. 28, 1872. The exact date of the thir- 
tieth anniversary was marked by a reception and 
supper held on Friday evening, February 28, the 
celebration continuing over Sunday, March 2. 
It was hoped that several of the former minis- 
ters of the church could be present; but this 
proved impossible except in the case of Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D, of Cambridge, Mass., whose 
coming added very much to the success and in- 
spiration of the anniversary, and showed that his 
years of absence have not weakened the attach- 
ment of his host of friends in St. Paul. 
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In spite of a snow-storm the supper-room on 
Friday evening was filled with 2 company num- 
bering one hundred and eighty, who greatly en- 
joyed the supper, served by a committee of 
ladies, with Mrs. E. H. Bailey as chairman, in a 
way to make a professional caterer envious. A 
table at one end of the room held the invited 
guests and some of the original members of the 
society, who were fortunately able to be present. 
Mr. Charles W. Ames presided in the happiest 
manner. His opening address was followed by 
the reading, by Mrs. F. B. Tiffany, of extracts 
from Rev. W. C. Gannett’s sermon describing 
the beginnings of Unity Church. Mr. E. E. 
Woodman, chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, read letters of regret and congratu- 
lation from Rev. J. R. Effinger, Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, Rev. W. R. Lord, Mrs. C. L. Diven, and 
J.D. Estabrook. Dr. Crothers was most warmly 
welcomed, and spoke in his inimitable vein of 
mingled wit and wisdom. Rev. Henry B. Taylor 


of St. Paul’s Universalist Church and Rev. «' 


Amandus Norman of Nazareth Church (Scandi- 
davian Unitarian), Minneapolis, brought the cor- 
dial good wishes of their respective churches. 
Rev. R. W. Boynton closed the speaking, saying 
that he envied Dr. Crothers only in his having 
the record for the longest pastorate of Unity 
Church —a record which Mr. Boynton hoped to 
surpass. 

On Sunday morning the church was com- 
pletely filled by the congregation that came to 
hear Dr. Crothers’s anniversary sermon, chairs 
having to be placed in the aisles and beside the 
pulpit. The sermon was a notable presentation 
of the type of free religion for which , Unity 
Church has stood in the thirty years of its exist- 
ence. This type of religion the preacher 
described as characterized pre-eminently by a 
spirit of fairness toward all existing creeds and 
forms of thought, It is the church not of the 
priest, but of the schoolmaster, to which all 
truth is open and revelation never can be sealed, 

Another large congregation gathered m the 
evening to hear addresses by Dr. Crothers, Rev. 
H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis, for more than 
twenty years the much-loved neighbor of the St. 
Paul church, and Rey. R. W. Boynton. The 
opening services were conducted by Rey. H. B. 
Taylor of the Universalist church and Rabbi I. L. 
Rypins of Mt. Zion Temple (Reform Jewish). 
Dr. Crothers wove together most delightfully 
his reminiscences of the former ministers of the 
church, all of whom had been his personal 
friends. Mr. Simmons spoke of his early mem- 
ories of the church, which. he called the mother 
of the other Unitarian churches in the State, and 
paid brief and fitting tributes to its ministers. 
Mr. Boynton took a forward look, and described 
the mission that these thirty years of honorable 
service have laid upon Unity Church. It is, he, 
said, a mission of uplift and inspiration to those 
who are doing the hard and wearing work of the 
world. Other agencies stand ready to do the 
work of actively raising humanity to higher 
levels of material comfort and happiness. The 
church must have its part in this, but must exist 
primarily as a minister to the soul, to give it 
those “inspired moments” without which no 
great and lasting good can be done. 

It is generally felt by the people of Unity 
Church that it has never had a happier anniver- 
sary. The numbers present throughout, and 
the enthusiasm shown, indicate that never has 
the church been stronger or its outlook brighter 
than at the beginning of its fourth decade of 
existence. : 
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Rev. William H. Savary gave his address on 
“The New Era of the Temperance Reform” last 
Sunday evening before a union meeting of the 
churches in Groveland, Mass. (his birthplace). 
Next Friday afternoon, March 21, Mr. Savary 
will read his essay, “Thomas Starr King, 
Patriot and Christian,” before the Branch 
Women’s Alliance in Canton. And on Monday 
forenoon, the 24th, he is invited to read the 
same essay before the Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting at Ballou Hall on West Street, Boston, 


Gen. A. P. Martin. 


Last Sunday, at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Copley Square, military and civic honors 
were paid to Gen. A. P. Martin. The church in 
Norfolk Street which Gen. Martin attended 
was too small and not sufficiently convenient 
for the many representatives of the government 
and military organizations of Boston who de- 
sired to attend. The church was crowded with 
members of the government, citizens, and vet- 
erans of the Civil War. Gen. Martin had been, 
besides his service in the Civil War, where he 
served with distinction, mayor of the city of 
Boston, police commissioner, and water com- 
missioner. He served under both Republican 
and Democratic administrations, and was serv- 
ing a three years’ term as water commissioner at 
the time of his death. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. E. A. Horton and Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel. Prayer was offered and the Script- 
ures were read by Mr. McDaniel, and Mr. 
Horton delivered an address. Among other 
things he spoke of the strong and reselute 
character of the deceased, not simply on the 
battlefield, but as brought out in the imperative 
duties of civic life. “This is not the time,” he 
said, “for elaborate speech. It is the friends’ 
opportunity. Gen. Martin contributed to the 
betterment of the welfare of the community. 
He was noecho. He was noimitator. In the 
mould of his own thinking he cast his verdict, 
and shaped his. judgment. We can never think 
of him without remembering his’ independent 
and robust character. He would wish me to 
say, and to say it modestly, that he tried to be 
a patriot. ‘Utter not too strong words, my 
friends; but let my deeds speak humbly for me,’ 
he would add. ‘ 

“There was nothing so dear to him as the 
memory of ‘Little Round Top.’ Gettysburg was 
a magic word to him. He was always looking 
from some ‘Little Round Top’; and how often he 
said: ‘Horton, I hate war. My hand jhas’ no 
love for the sword’! And that is true of his 
comrades, or most of them. The soldier of the 
republic never craved for the deadly battlefield, 
only as through it there may be a thoroughfare 
to peace, to justice and brotherhood and free- 
dom. : 

“My friend and your friend, when the path 
of peace opened, knew how to be a patriot, 
and spell it out in large letters ‘Citizenship.’ 
Honored> by his friends and fellow-citizens, 
trusted as a good interpreter of law, relied upen 
as one who could act for all, high or low, rich or 
poor, our friend tried to do his duty just as 
faithfully in the after years as he did for his 
country on the battlefield. 

“He was a generous friend, stanch, true, un- 
flinching in his constancy. The loyal soul is 
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loyal everywhere to family, friends, or organiza- 


‘tions. He cultivated frankness, and that frank- 


ness impressed itself on all. He was a genuine 
man, citizen, soldier, father, and friend. When 
a young man wants a name that will be an incen- 
tive of honesty, fortitude, and strong character, 
he’ can well recall the name of Gen. Martin. 
He leaves behind a heritage we all can cherish 
and benefit by. The contribution of his self- 
reliant personality and his patriotic example has 
no blemish. His character was symmetrical, 
and complete was his loyalty. There was no 
dissembling.” 


Azariah Smith, 


A correspondent has kindly furnished us an 
extract from the remarks made by Dr. James 
De Normandie at the funeral of Mr. Smith, a 
man of rare qualities of mind and heart. While 
his activities were almost wholly confined to 
the literary work of the publishing department 
of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., he was, in 
his quiet way, an example of the virtues which 
characterize the Unitarian layman who is de- 
voted to the principles of his church. Of him 
Dr. De Normandie said : — 

“Here was a rare and beautiful union of 
gentleness and strength, of a mind ever open to 
conviction, to new light, ever zealous to enter 
into larger boundaries of the unlimited kingdom 
of truth, and never hesitating to express with 
coutage, firmness, and a fine courtesy the con- 
clusions to which a wise and judicious consider- 
ation Had brought him, of a heart which went 
out in sympathy and helpfulness to all the great 
questions which touched a wide humanity, and yet 
nestled with a sweet repose among the domes- 
ticities of a consecrated home, of a soul which 
had a very clear vision, and a very sure rest upon 
the few spiritual realities which are essential. 

His religion was not a theory only: it was a 
practice, too, which found expression in a love 
of public worship and a constant attendance at 
the sanctuary, so that jno minister could have 
had a better friend and supporter; and it made 
him a most cherished and precious member of 
our religious community. And this willingness 
to do his part publicly, punctually, and persist- 
ently, was most marked in every literary, educa- 
tional, political, or benevolent function. 

I need not say to this large gathering of 
friends how blameless, how unostentatious, how 
rigidly just, and with what a happy union of 
dignity and deference has been his life among 
us as a citizen. His uniform kindness, that 
genuine heart-politeness which always marked his 
intercourse, that sterling worth that courted not 
observation, only revealed themselves more and 
more fully with every stage of growing friend- 
ship and intimacy. The morning of time and of 
eternity both broke upon him at once. He died 
ascending, as the day-star rises forever, only 
seeming to go down. 


“In His vast world above, 
A world of broader love, 
God hath some grand employment for his 
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Big. Bargain : 
in RR. Travel 


Only $33 for a ticket from _ 
Chicago to San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, or Phcenix, 

daily, March 1 to April 30; corre- 
Sponding rates from East generally. 
Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars on the Santa Fé. 

See California’s citrus groves, 

oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 

big trees, and mines. 

The San Joaquin Valley offers 
great inducements to ‘ 
home-seekers ; ask for book 
about it. 


Santa Fe 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agt. 
The A.,T.& S. FP. Ry., 332 Washington St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

§. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. ~ 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [lorning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer:) 
24. Marthas and [Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8 1. What Life is For. 


10. Il, Education for Life. 

12. HI. Taney: 

16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 

17. V. What to Read, and Why. 

18. VI. The Place of Religion in Lite. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.”’ 


19, I. Man and Woman. 

21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
22. If. Parent and Child. 

23. IV. Home and Society, 

25. V. The Ethics of Divorce. 


SAPO 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


LIiO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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Pleasantries. 


“How did you celebrate Washington’s Birth- 
day, Jim?” “Chopping wood.”—C/eveland Plain- 
dealer. 


Teacher: “Johnnie, when Satan comes to 
tempt us to do wrong, what should we say?” 
Johnnie: “Go ’way back and sit down.” 


Bishop Potter, when asked the other day how 
he stood on woman suffrage, responded: “Oh, 
I’ve got by all that. I’m trying to make the best 
terms with the sex that I can!” 


The Shah of Persia is said to have told the 
Duchess of Westminster that the fame ,of her 
beauty had reached Teheran. “Ah,” she said to 
some one who stood by, “he takes me for West- 
minster Abbey.”— Youth's Companion. 


“O, mom,” cried little Mamie, “I know that 
lady over there.” ‘‘Well, who is she, Mamie?” 
“Why,” said Mamie, with something of an ef- 
fort, “she’s the little girl what I told you about 
what sits next to me in school’s grandmother !” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Tilford of Sorosis: “It must have taken 
Daniel Webster a long time to compile the 
dictionary. Don’t you think so?” Tilford: 
“Daniel! You mean Noah, don’t you?” Mrs, 
Tilford (tartly): “Now don’t be silly. Noah 
built the ark !’—Brooklyn Life. 


“That is what I cal] a master stroke!” he ex- 
claimed. “Oh, do read about it!” said his wife, 
“Tt’s rather long. Look at it for yourself. It’s 
one of the cleverest strokes of diplomeny) # 
“Oh, diplomacy! I thought it was something 
about golf.”— Washington Star. 


!? 


A gentleman asked a question of a boy who 
was fishing. The boy mumbled an indistinct re- 
sponse. “Why can’t you speak plainer?” said 
the gentleman. “What have you in your 
mouth?" “Wums, wums, fur bait,” answered 
the boy. “That was the first instance I ever 
knew,” remarked Mr. Stockton, in telling the 
story, “of anybody's really speaking with baited 
breath."— Mew York Times. 


Little John’s father often reads to him inter- 
esting stories of famous men and women, and 
makes it a point that John shall understand all 
that he hears. “‘The poet seemed averse to 
strangers,” the father read one day. “Now, 
John, what do you think that means?” John 
reflected fora moment. “I suppose, papa,” he 
said, slowly, “that it means he seemed to strange 
folks just like a piece of his own poetry!” 


Lord Justice Matthew of England gives the 
impression of being a simple country gentleman 
rather than a profound lawyer. This was evi- 
dently the idea of a professional seller of painted 
birds, who, some years ago, exhibiting one of his 
birds, asked him if he coula tell to what species 
it belonged. The judge stopped, examined the 
bird with great care, pretended to admire the 
gaudy plumage, examined it again, and then re- 
marked: “I do not think [ have ever seen a 
bird exactly like this; but, judging from the old 
proverb that ‘birds of a feather flock together,’ 
I should say it was a jail bird.” 


The Retort “Choateous.”— Our present am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James found one of 
his pressing cases on the foot of the docket 
of the New York County Court, and took a 
change of venue to Westchester County. His 
opponent was a Westckester attorney who, in his 
speech before the jury, referred to his “learned 
brother, so famed for his Chesterfieldian urban- 
ity.” In replying, Mr. Choate said, “I cannot 
repudiate the compliment of the counsel when 
he refers to my Chesterfieldian urbanity, for it 
comes from one no less celebrated for Westches- 
terfieldian suburbanity."—Vew York Times. 
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We have been the original @# 
introducers of more varieties ~ 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined. Here’s'a partiallist : 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnutand Golden Bronze. 

Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free, 
SS, If you want the purest 
SA Tass seed sold in the 
\ U. 8. try ours. 
JJ:H.GREGORY 3 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


SSS SSS — 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 

Merion (new) ...-. 000000 sree cece cone cece vesteees March 22 

New England, 11,600 toms...- ..seeseceeee aces April 12 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


PS RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


bit sample bicyc! 
1900 and $901 Models, 
500 Second- 


GO 


high grade, $710 SID 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $i5 
d-han 


oe Earn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. Write 
at once for YGLE and special otters 


MEAD CYCLE GOs Siii80, 1. 


Ch, Organs 


Heo & 
ASTINGS YO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


MENEEL~, CO. talsauns: 


Watervilet, West Treo ee \, Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, 4" CH BELLS, &Os 
nd. Meneely, 1926. 


ol 
The Old Meneely Foundry, , % 


-&, 


GILLOTT’S: ‘ENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT » 
HAVE CAINED } 7 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


[his is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


Ko inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND Sprincs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia. Address E. S. RzAp, HIGHLAND Sprinos, Va. 


| When Visiting 


(28) [Marcu {20 1902 


BOSTON 


‘register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


- adjoining 
Unitarian Building & 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan.1, db aces ers poepine ae Vane 924, 
PAB LT TEES erence rereecesstene Sao.geaera ay 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F..STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
: S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Euilding, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential, Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1902-1903, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to deyote themselves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work must be made Jdefore May 1st, 1902, on special 
blanks to be obtained of Ropsrr S. Morison, Secretary 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. F 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes, Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages, of a cultured home. 
or Tech, preparation. 
References: Mr. N. T. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


\ GREENFIELD, MASS. F 
Established in 1859. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F.: FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE R, LARK, } Principals. 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 


., Thorough College 
Seven pupils to one instructor, 
ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


2 DARPETS a cs 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY 


WASHINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 


& Sons Co., : 
“SE 


BOSTON. _| 


